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PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT ANIMALS. 


| In one large volume, square 16mo. embellished with 500 


engravings, price 7s. 6d. bound in crimson cloth, gilt, 
T ALES ABOUT ANIMALS. 
dy PETER PARLEY. 
Tenth Edition, greatly enlarged, with upwards of 500 En- 
gravings on Wood. 
*.* Care has also been taken to make tl 
as much as possible with its title of ‘I 
and to give it a tendency to inspire 
young a spirit of mercy l 
creation. 
London: William Teggz and Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
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GRIMSHAWE’S STANDARD AND COMPLETE 
EDITION OF COWPER’S WORKS. Vol. V. 
On the Ist of September will be published, price 3s. the 
Fifth Volume of 
trig PER’S WORKS, Edited by Rev. 
T. 5. GRIMSHAWE. To be completed in Eight 
Volumes, illustrated with Sixteen Engravings on Steel. 
‘It is handsomely got up, the print and paper are excel- 
’— Morning Chronicle. 
London : William Tegg and Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
Just published, price 5s. post 8vo. cloth, 
FROM THE NORTH, 
Early Musings, &c. 
By STAFFORD REEVES. 
London: Houlston and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row. 


HE ECL ECTIC REVIEW for 


SEPTEMBER, 
CONTAINS: 
. Hagenbach’s History of Doctrine 
Grote’s History of Greece. 
The Power of Papal Rome. 
. Eccleston’s English Ant'quities. 
5. Dublin and its Corporation. 
j. Autobiography of Hans Christian Andersen. 
Tue Electoral Policy of Dissenters—What are 
results, &c. &c. 
Fifth Edition, price 2d., or 14s. per 100, 


METHODISM AS IT IS. Reprinted from 


the Eclectic Review. 
Ward and Co. Paternoster-row. 
S 
By WILLIAM MACCALL., 
By the same Author, 
THE AGENTS of CIVILIZATION ; a Series 
of Lectures. Price 3s. 6d. 
THE EDUCATION of TASTE; a Series of Lec- 
tures. Price 2s. 6d. 
THE INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL; 
Price 6d. 
THE DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY ; a Dis- 
course. Price 6d. 
THE UNCHRISTIAN NATURE 
MERCIAL RESTRICTIONS ; a Discourse. 
John Chapman, 142, Strand, 


Just published, price 6d. 
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LAW TIMES EDI'VION OF IMPORTANT STATUTES 
In the press, 
— CONSOLIDATION ACTS 
Sth and 10th of Victoria, comprising ; 
1. The Companies Clauses Consolidation Act. 
2. The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act. 
3. The Railway Companies Clauses Consolidation Act. 
. The Markets and Fairs Clauses Consolidation Act. 
. The Gas-works Companies Clauses Consolidation Act. 
j. The Public Commissioners Clauses Consolidation Act. 
. The Water-works Clauses Consolidation Act. 
3. The Harbours, Docks, and Piers Clauses Consolidation 
Act. 

9. The Towns Improvement Clauses Consolidation Act. 
With Introduction, Notes, the Cases already decided upon 
the construction, and a very copious Index. 

3y EDWARD W. COX, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

This important series of Statutes being now completed, 
and forming a distinct branch of the law, of universal in- 
terest, which every member of the Profession will continually 
require to use, in a collected form, and with facilities for | 
reference, a portable edition of them will not, it is supposed, | 
be unacceptable. 

As the Acts are long, and in immediate request, the Work 
will be published in Parts, as fast as it can be issued from 
the press, so that the Practitioner will not need to wait until 
the whole is completed. Price of each Part, 2s. 6d.; of the | 
entire Volume, lus. 6d. | 
LAW Times Office, 29, Essex-street, | 
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METROR JLITAN SEWAGE MANURE 
i COMPANY, Incorporated by 9 and 10 Victoria. 
7, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
Capital, by Act of Incorporation, 150,000/. in 7,500 shares 
20/. each. 
Additional Capital, by amended Act, 20,0002. 
Deposit, 1/, per Share. 


4 
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This Company has been incorporated by the Legislature to 
convey the contents of the London Sewers into the country 
in a liquid form, by the same sort of machinery by which 
water is caried into London, and to distribute it over fields 
and gardens at a very trifling cost, indefinitely increasing 
the fertility of the soil. 

The plan has been already tried, and advantages 
proved, on a farm of 300 acres near Glasgow. At Edi: 
burgh the application of sewage water has raised the value 
of land from 2s. 6d. an acre to 15/, and 20/, and at Mans- 
field from 4s. 6d. to 11/. 4s. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Company’s Bill ‘‘ urge the importance of the project,’’ and 
declare their opinion ‘‘ that only through the agency of a 
Company”’ can the objects contemplated ‘‘ be combined and 
applied to the important purposes of CLEANSING z 
TOWNS, PURIFYING OUR Rivers, and ENRICHINGOUR 
SOIL.’’ Again, the Report of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests pronounces ‘‘the principle 

| involved”’ to be ‘‘ NATIONAL.” 

The establishment of this Company may therefore be re- 
garded as the commencement of a system fraught with great 
national benefits, contemplating not only profit upon 
vested capital, but increased comfort and improved health to 
the inhabitants of towns, and inestimable advantages to the 
agriculture of the United Kingdom. 

The operations of the Company will commence at St 
Bridge, so as to afford an early supply of sewage to th 
portant gardening districts of Fulham and its vicinity, an 
thus to secure to the Shareholders a speedy return upon their 
investments, before the whole of the subscribed capital is 
called for. 

The most careful calculation that has been made, exhibit 
a profit of 15 to 20 per cent; this calculation was 
based upon the estimated supply of sewage to 39,000 acres 
but since that time farmers, market-gardeners, and land 
owners cultivating about 68,000 acres of land have, by | 
tion to Parliament, expressed their anxiety to take a supply 

of Sewage Manure from the Company. 

The Directors having obtained their amended Act, giving 
enlarged powers and facilities, and authorising the issue of 
additional shares, purpose immediately to carry out the im- 
portant objects for which this Company was incorporated, 
and are now ready to receive applications for the unallotted 
Shares. 

The Company being Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 
the liability of the Shareholders is limited to the amount of 
their shares, and the Act of Incorporation requires that at 
least three months shall elapse between the calls, and that 
no call shall exceed 2/. 10s. per share. 

The Directors, under the authority of their amended Act, 
will allow Interest at the rate of four per cent. per annum, 
upon all Deposits and Calis from the day of payment until 
the Company’s Works are in operation; and five per cent. 
per onnum on all sums paid in advance of calls. 

A. GREIG, Secretary. 
Offices, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, Londen. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Metropolitan Sewage Manure 
Company. 

Gentlemen,—I hereby request you to allot me 
Shares, of 20/. each, in the above Company, and I undertake 
to accept the same, or any less number that may be allotted 
to me, to pay the deposit of 1/. per Share thereon, and to 
execute the necessary deeds when required. 

Name in full 
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~ BINYON’S ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER. 
TOOPING of the SHOULDERS 


and 
CONTRACTION of the CHEST are entirely pre 


} vented, and gently and effectually removed in Youth, 


Ladies and Gentlemen, by the occasional use of the IM- 
PROVED ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, 
simple, easily applied, either above or beneath 
> the dress, and worn without any uncomfortable 
Ye t constraint or impediment to exercise. To Young 
, » @ Persons especially it is highly beneficial, im- 
cities mediately producing an evident IMPROVE- 
a MENT inthe FIGURE, and tending greatly to 
j\ee prevent the incursion of PULMONARY DIS- 
EASES; whilst to the Invalid, and those much 
iJ engaged in sedentary pursuits, such as Reading 
or Studying, Working, Drawing, or Music, it 
is found to be invaluable, as it expands the 
Chest, and afforus a great support to the Back. It is made 
in Silk, and can be forwarded, per post, by Mr. ALFRED 
BINYON, Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor, No. 40, TA- 
vistock-street, Covent-garden, London; or full particulars, 
with Prices and Mode of Measurement, &c, on receipt of a 
postage-stamp. 
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History of the Girondists ; or, Personal Me- 
moirs of the Patriots of the French Revolu- 
tion. From Unpublished Sources. By A.- 
PHONSE De LAMARTINE, S8yo. London, 
1847: Henry G. Bohn. 

THIs is, in every sense, a remarkable book. 

The production of a man whose genius has 

been recognised as among the loftiest in 

France, and whose character has exacted from 

all parties the homage due to unsullied virtue; 

the chronicle of a period the most eventful, 
impressive, and memorable in the history of 

France, and the most fruitful of social results 

throughout the world; appearing, moreover, 

at a time when the most flagrant and notorious 
corruptions are daily dragged to light in the 
administrative of that country, this book, 
which holds up to public view the great actors 
of that “bloody drama,” the Revolution, in all 
their fiery zeal and incorruptible patriotism, as 
it were in contrast with the selfish and sordid 
men who at present hold the reins of power 
in that country, makes its appearance at 
momentous period, and provocative of unfa- 
vourable comparisons ,by the people, will tell 
with effect upon the’institutions of France. 

It is a consequence inseparable from event 
which largely implicate the prejudices and pas- 
sions of men, that we cannot judge of them 
fairly, nor can we foresee their scope, or justly 
apprehend their results, at, or even near, the 
time of their occurrence. That which appl 
to individuals holds good also of nations. Let 
the reader call to mind the frightfully-coloured 
and revolting pictures of the Pr h Revolu- 
tion which were given even by its apologists, 
during twenty years which succeeded it, and 
he will at once admit the truth of this remark. 

Nearly sixty years have passed since the 
outbreak of the French Revolution ; yet such 
was the magnitude of the occurrences,—so 
startling and disturbing Mg theory of right 
then propounded, and such the prejudices it 
had to overcome, that it is d ubtful whether we 
are yet far enough remove d from those nae 
scenes to judge of them fairly. If there be a 
man living in France, and known to the world, 
who can do this, that man is LAMARTINE; 
and we rejoice, for the sake of justice and civil 
order, that he has 
take it. From no living writer, other than 
LAMARTINE—Ssupposing that one could b¢ 
found having capacity to perforr n the task s 
well—would this book produce so great wad 





so salutary an effect as coming from his| 


pen. His earnest aspirations for the well- 
being and elevation of his country, his visible 

and constant endeavour to be impartial, his 
bold and liberal ideas, the comprehensiveness 
and profundity of his thought, the candour and 
generosity of his nature, and, lastly, the unaf- 
fected piety which breathes like soothin y 
music through every page he has written—all 
conspire to rivet attention upon this work ; 
and, doing this, to secure for its author the 
praise due to noble intentions successfully car- 
ried into effect. The most rabid of republicans 
—those who see, even in the unbridled excesses 
of the people during the revolution, and the atro- 
cities which then were perpetrated, nothing but 
a just retribution, an excusable revenge,and who 





. . ] 
would countenance, it is to be feared, such 


scenes again—must respect this book. The dis- 
passionate manner in which it has been written, 
the obvious justice of the conclusions which it 
fers for their assent, and the force of an ex- 
traneous circumstance which is to be found in 
the irreproachable character of the writer, will 
attract them and compel them to listen. And 
boldly and fearlessly he addresses them. ‘The 


|errors of the Revolution are ably discriminated 


had courage to under- | 


and exposed to view; its merits pourtrayed 
with unction and pride. 

What the author purposes to do, and hopes 
to accomplish, is set forth thus briefly and 
modestly in the introduction to this book :— 


I now undertake to write the history of a small 
party of men who, cast by Providence into the very 
centre of the greatest drama of modern times, 
comprise in themselves the ideas, the passions, the 
faults, the virtues of their epoch, and whose life and 
political acts forming, as we may say, the nucleus 
of the French Revolution, perished by the same 
blow which crushed the destinies of their country. 
This history, full of blood and tears, is full also of 
instruction for the people. Never, perhaps, were 
so many tragical events crowded into so short a space 
of time, never was the mysterious connection which 
exists between deeds and their consequences deve- 
loped with greater rapidity. Never did weaknesses 
more quickly engender faults—faults crimes— 
crimes punishment. That retributive justice which 
God has implanted in our very acts, as a conscience 
more sacred than the fatalism of the ancients, never 
manifested itself more unequivocally ; never was the 
law of morality illustrated by a more ample testi- 
mney, or avenged more mercilessly. Thus the 
simple recital of these two years is the most lumi- 
sous commentary of the whole revolution ; and 
blood, = ene like water, not only shrinks in ac- 

nd pity, but gives, indeed, a lesson 
nkind. Itis in this spirit I 





cents of terror 
and an 
would 
tory is not that of a mirror, which merely reflects 
objects ; it should be that of a judge who sees, lis- 
tens, anddecides. Annals are not history ; in order 
to deserve that appellation it requires a conviction ; 
for it : enables in after times, ¢haf of the human 
ice. Recital animated by the imagination, weighed 
and judged by wisdom—such is history as the an- 
cients understood it; and of history conceived and 
produced in such a sg] I would, under the Di- 
vine guidance, leave a fragment to my country. 
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As to follow the current of events through 
this adi roo work would be out of place and | 
impracticable here, we must content ourselves 
with extracting a few portrs uits of the leaders in 
the grand scene which it describes ; and first 


we will take LAMARTINE’s sketch of the public | 


life of Mrranreau—that Titan po the | 
giants who at this epoch sprang into exist- 
ence :— 
PUBLIC LIFE OF MIRABEAU. 

At the first election of Aix, rejected with con- 
tempt by the nodlesse, he cast himself into the 
arms of the people, certain of making the balance 
incline to the side on which he should cast the 
eli of his daring and his genius. Marseilles 
contended with Aix for the great plebeian ; his two 
elections, the discourses he then delivered, the ad- 
dresses he drew up, the energy he employed, com- 
manded the attention of all France. His sonorous 
phrases became the proverbs of the Revolution; 
comparing himself, in his lofty language, to the 


men of antiquity, he placed himself already in the | 


public estimation in the elevated position he aspired 
to reach. Men became accustomed to identify him 
with the names he cited; he made a loud noise in 


order to prepare minds for great commotions; he 
announced himself proudly to the nation that sub- | 
s to the Marseillais : 


lime apostrophe in his addres 
‘© When the last of the Gracchi expired, he flung 
dust towards heaven, and from this dust sprung 
Marius—Marius, less great for having extermi- 





nated the Cimbri than for having prostrated in| 


The impartiality of his- | 


Rome the aristocracy of the nobility!’’ From the 
moment of his entry into the National Assembly, he 
filled it: he was the whole people. His gestures 
were commands; his movements coups d’état, 
He placed himself on a level with the throne, and 
the nobility felt itself subdued by a power emanating 
from its own body. The clergy, which is the 
people, and desires to reconcile the democracy with 
the church, lends him its influence, in order to de- 
stroy the double aristocracy of the nobility and 
bishops. All that had been built by antiquity and 
cemented by ages fell in a few months. Mirabeau 
alone preserved his presence of mind in the midst 
of this ruin. His character of tribune ceases, that 
of the statesman begins, and in this he is even 
greater than in the other. There, when all else 
creep and crawl, he acts with firmness, advancing 
boldly. The Revolution in his brain is no longer 
a momentary idea—it is a settled plan. The phi- 
losophy of the eighteenth century, moderated by 
the prudence of policy, flows easily and modelled 
from his lips. His eloquence, imperative as the 
law, is now the talent of giving force to reason. 
His language lights and inspires every thing ; and 
though almost alone at this moment, he has the 
courage to remain alone. He braves envy, hatred, 
murmurs, supported by the strong feeling of his 
superiority. He dismisses with disdain the pas- 
sions which have hitherto beset him. He will no 
longer serve them when his cause no longer needs 
them. He speaks to men now only in the name of 
his genius. This title is enough to cause obedience 
to him. His power is based on the assent which 
truth finds in all minds, and his strength again 
reverts to him. He contests with all parties, and 
rises superior to one and all. All hate him because 
he commands; and all seek him because he can 


| serve or destroy them. He does not give himself 


up to any one, but negotiates with each: he lays 
down calmly on the tumultuous element of this 
assembly the basis of the reformed constitution : 
legislation, finance, diplomacy, war, religion, poli- 
tical economy, balances of power, every question 
he approaches and solves, not as an Utopian, but 
as a politician. The solution he gives is always the 
precise mean between the theoretical and the prac- 
tical. He places reason on a level with manners, 
and the institutions of the land in consonance with 
its habits. He desires a throne to support the de- 
| mocracy, liberty in the chambers, and in the will of 
the nation, one and irresistible in the government. 
The ae tic of his genius, so well defined, 

ill understood, was less audacity than justness. 
| Beneath the grandeur of his expression is always to 
be found unfailing good sense. His very vices 

| could not repress the “clearness, the sincerity of his 
understanding. At the foot of the tribune he was 
|a man devoid of shame or virtue: in the tribune he 
|was an honest man. Abandoned to private de- 
| bauchery, bought over by foreign powers, sold to 
the court in order to satisfy his lavish expenditure, 
he preserved, amidst all this infamous traffic of his 
| powers, the incorruptibility of his genius. Of all 
| the qualities of a great man of his age, he was only 
wanting in honesty. The people were not his de- 
votees, but his instruments,—his own glory was the 
god of his idolatry ; his faith was posterity; his 
conscience existed but in his thought; the fanaticism 
of his idea was quite human; the chilling material- 
ism of his age had crushed in his heart the expan- 
sion, force, and craving for imperishable things. 
His dying words were, ‘‘ sprinkle me with per- 
fumes, crown me with flowers, that I may thus 
enter upon eternal sleep.’”’ He was especially of 
his time, and his course bears no impress of infinity. 
Neither his character, his acts, nor his thoughts 
have the brand of immortality. If he had believed 
in God, he might have died a martyr, but he would 
| have left behind him the religion of reason and the 
reign of democracy. Mirabeau, in a word, was the 
reason of the people ; ; and that is not yet the faith 
of humanity ! 





The spirit and accuracy with which LAMAR- 
TINE pourtrays the physical and mental phy- 
siognomy of the characters whom his work 
| contains are unrivalled. How vividly does he 


| Place before us a picture of the unhappy king, 
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LOUIS XVI. 


King Louis XVI. was 
years of age; his features 
race, rendered somewhat heavy by the 
blood of his mother, a princess of the house of 
Saxony. Fine blue eyes, very wide open, and clear 
rather than dazzling, a round and retreating fore- 
head, a Roman nose, the nostils flaccid and large, 
and somewhat destroying the energy of the aquiline 
profile, a mouth smiling and gracious in expression, 
lips thick, but well shaped, a fine skin, fresh and 
high- coloured i in tint, though rather loose; of short 
stature, stout frame, timid carriage, irregular walk 
and, when not moving, a restlessness of body in 
shifting one foot and then the other without ad- 
vancing—a habit contracted either from that im- 
patience common to princes compelled to undergo 
long audiences, or else the outward token of the 
constant waver of an undecided mind. In his 
person there was an expression of Lonkhommie more 
vulgar than royal, which at the first 
as much derision as veneration, and on which his 
enemies seized with contemptuous perversity, in 
order to shew to the people in the features of their 
ruler the visible and personal sign of those vices 
they sought to destroy in royalty; in the tout en- 
semble to the imperial phy- 
siognomy of the later Caesars at the period of the 
fall of things and races—the mildness of Antoninus, 
with the vast obesity of Vitellius :—this was pre- 
cisely the man. 

W that will read wit 
ful sympathy the following minute and touche 
ing description of the ill-fated 


then only thirty-Seven 
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king. On her arrival in France, her beauty had 
dazzled the whole kingdom,—a beauty then in all 
its splendour. The two lIdren whom she had 





iv > > hr ar es 1 
given to the throne, far from impairing her good 


looks, added to the attractions of her person that 
character of maternal majesty which so well be- 
comes the mother of anation. The presentiment 
of her misfortunes, the recollection of the tragic 
scenes of Versailles, the uneasiness of each day 
somewhat diminished her youthful freshness. She 


was tall, slim, and graceful,—a real daughter of 
Tyrol. Her naturally majestic carriage in no way 
impaired the grace of her movements; her neck 
rising elegantly and distinctly from her shoulders 
gave expression to every attitude. The woman was 
perceptible beneath the on, the tenderness of 
heart was not lost in the elevation of her destiny. 
Her light brown hair was long and silky, her fore- 
head, high and rather projecti united to her 
temples by those fine curves which give so much 
delicacy and expression to that 
the’ soul in women; her eyes of that clear blue 
which recall the skies of the North or the waters of 
the Danube ; an aquiline nose, with nostrils open 
and slightly projecting, where emotions palpitate 
and courage is evidenced; a large mouth, brilliant 
teeth, Austrian ] lips, ‘th at is, projecting and well de- 
fined ; an oval countenance, animated, varying, 
impassioned, and the ensemdle of these features re- 
plete with that expression impo sible to describe 
which emanates from the look, the shades, the re- 
flections of the face, which encompasses it with an 
iris like that of the warm and tinted vapour which 
bathes objects in full sunlight—th« 
ness which the ideal conveys, and whi “h by 
life increases its attraction. With all these charms, 
a soul yearning to attach itself, a heart easily moved, 
but yet earnest in desire to fix itself ; a pensive and 
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giving it 


intelligent smile, with nothing of vacuity in it, no- 


hout sorrow: | 


> loveli- | 


| thing of preference or mere 
because it felt 
resembled those of his | 
German | 
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itself worthy of friends Such 


Antoinette as a woman. 
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Here for the present we close this work, 
intending further to have recourse to it next 
week, 
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Truth and 
Edited by PARKE 
1847. Wiley and 


Auto-Biography of Goethe. 
Poetry : from my Life. 
Gopwin. London, 
Putnam. 

ALTHOUGH the announcement upon the title- 

page would lead one to conclude that this book 

was published in London, it forms in reality 
one of a series of well-selected reprints, which 
these active and enterprising publishers are 
disseminating through America. ‘The attempt 
to mislead as to this fact has been clumsily 


| made, for the first division of the volume bears 


on the title “ London,” and the second “ New 
York.”’ 

The autobiography of Gorrue is widely 
known in this country, and indeed throughout 
Europe. There are, we apprehend, few readers 


'of this Journal unfamiliar with it; nor will 
jthere long remain one, if our opinion be 
deemed worthy of respect, and our recom- 


seat of thought or | 





mendation —- 

Well has GorTHE call led his imperishable 
memoirs “ truth and fiction. Written in the 
decadence of age, when passion, which once 
embroidered with interest the events of early 
life, had perished, memory, recurring with de- 
light to scenes which find no parallel in the 
coldness of senility and which henceforth must 
take the place of realities, furnished facts which 
fancy coloured ; and immaterial whether 
the product be exactly true, as regards 


1S 


actual 


occurrences, just to nature it must be: nor 
does it signify whether the passionate senti- 


ment of early love or the glow of youthful en- 


thusiasm as herein described be precisely 
fitted to the exact moment and the parti- 
cular circumstance where the autobiographer 


has given them; they imparted their charm 
to the period of life he was then describing, 
and to the reader of men will be truth, though 
some may call it fiction. 

It is the privilege of the beautiful never to 
be recurred to without imparting pleasure. A 
book that affords graphic pictures of nature, 
even as a cabinet of charming landscapes, love 
episodes, based upon the actual, yet possessing 
all the interest of romance, and furthermore 
acquaints us with the early aspirations, the 
doubts, difficulties, triumphs, and despondency 
of a genius of the highest class, as does this 
autobiography of GorTHE, never wearies, 
open it as often as you may. Its freshness is 
like that of water, sparkling and transparent ; 
its gaiety, like light, is quick, and penetrating, 
and diffusive. 

The story of Gorrne’s passion for the 
youngest daughter of his dancing-master, and 
of the rivalry between his beloved and her sister 
for his affections, so finely told, has been a hun- 
dred times printed, and is familiar to most 
readers. That of his love for the parson’s 
daughter (even more beautifully related, we 
think, than the other), has not so been ho- 
noured; and as it is akin in feeling, and in 


minuteness, and propriety of detail, to poor 
GOLDSMITH’s most natural of stories, The 
Vicar of Wakefield,—to which, in fact, GOETHE 


has likened it,—we make room for the sub- 
stance of it here. Those who have read it will 
detect, in its subtle discrimination of the work- 
ings of the heart, something they did not be- 
fore observe, while those to whom it is new, 


will find the whole delightful. 





ship in if, | 
I 


| gaiety 





Dismissed from lectures in the city, GoETHE 
hastened to spend the vacation at the residence 
of a good old clergyman, whose family he had 
before t, and with one of the daughters 
fallen in love. 


m¢ 


Frederica had said beforehand that I should come; 
and who does not feel a satisfaction at the fulfil- 
ment of an anticipation, even if it be a gloomy 
one? All presentiments that are confirmed by 
events give man a higher idea of himself, whether 
he thus believes his sensibilities so delicate as to 
feel what is still in the distance, or thinks himself 
sharp-sighted enough to perceive the necessary, 
though still uncertain, consequences of what has 
already taken place. Neither did Olivia’s laughing 
remain a mystery; she confessed that it seemed 
very comical to her to see me this time well dressed 
and according to the fashion; Frederica, on the 
other hand, preferred not to attribute my present 
appearance to vanity, but rather to see in it the 
desire to please her. Betimes in the morning Fre- 
derica invited me to a walk; her mother and sister 
were busy preparing everything for the reception of 
several friends. At the side of the dear girl I en- 
joyed the magnificent Sunday morning in the coun- 
try, such as our inestimable Hebel has repre- 
sented it. She described to me the expected com- 
pany, and asked me to assist her. It was her desire 
that all enjoyn rents should, if possible, be had in 
common, and in a certain order. * ’ Ac- 
cordingly we formed our plan as to what should be 
done before and after dinner, made each other 
quainted with new games, and were satisfied and of 
the same opinion when the bell called us to church, 
where, at her side, I found a rather dry sermon of 
ner father’s not too long. In the of 
beloved person time always passes swiftly, but for 
me this hour went by in serious reflection. I re- 
called to myself the fine qualities which she so fully 
displayed; thoughtful cheerfulness, with 
self-possession, liveliness with good pecu- 
liarities which seemed in themselves irreconcilable, 


ac- 


presence 


narveté 


sense ; 


but which were united in her, and gave a most 
charming expression to her face and person. Be- 
sides I had some earnest considerations about 


myself in my mind which did not permit an expan- 


sive gaiety. 
I'he guests came, were entertained, and de- 


parted, as the particulars, for which we cannot 
make room, describe. We pass on to plea- 
santer subjects—to look in the mirror of lovers’ 
hearts which GortrHe holds for us. How 
quick-sighted is love in detecting excellences 
everywhere in the person, manners, turn of 
thought, and sympathies of the being adored! 
Those who have not experienced this, if any 
such there be, may learn it from the following 
passages :— 


This morning, with some attention, I seemed to 
perceive Frederica’s whole nature. Through the 
whole time she made upon me the same impression. 
The friendly greetings of the peasants, directed 
especially to her, shewed that she was a benefactor 
to them, and that they met her with pleasure. At 
home, the elder sister was the assistant of the mo- 
ther ; of Frederica nothing was asked that required 
physical exertion. She was spared this, they 
said, on account of her chest. There are women 
who are peculiarly pleasing in the house, others 
who are more remarkable in the open air,—Frede- 
rica belonged to the latter. Her appearance, her 
form, were never morecharming than when she moved 
along arising footpath. The grace of her bearing then 
seemed to rival the flowery earth, and the constant 
of her face the blue of heaven. The refresh- 
ing aura which surrounded her also brought 
home with her. There it soon appeared that she 
knew how to bring confusion into order, and could 
easily remove the impression of little unpleasant 
accid The purest joy that we can experience 
in one we love to see that person a source of 
happiness to others. In society Frederic 
pleasure to every one. On walks, like an enliven- 
ing spirit, she seemed to hover hither and thither, 
and to know how to fill up any gap that might 
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occur. The lightness of her motions I have already 
spoken of ; when running she was most graceful. 
As the roe appears entirely to fulfil its destiny when 
bounding lightly over the shooting corn, so she 
seemed most clearly and completely to express her- 
self when, with quick foot, she hastened over ridge 
and hollow to get something that was forgotten, to 
seek something lost, to give some necessary direc- 
tions, or to call up a pair that had fallen behind. 


At such times she never got out of breath nor be- | 


came exhausted, for which reason the great anxiety 
of her parents about her chest seemed to many per- 
sons exaggerated. 


The old pastor wished to erect a new par- 
sonage, and GoETHE, by the assistance of an 
architect whom he numbered among his 
friends, furthered this desire by procuring a 
plan of the intended building. ‘To effect this 
he had to go to the city; his reception on re- 
turning with the plan, and the events which 
followed, we give in his own words :— 


I found a large and merry company ; I took the 
father aside and gave him the design, with which 
he was delighted; I told him what I had thought 
about the execution of it. He was beside himself 
with joy, and especially praised the neatness of the 
drawing, an art which I had practised from my 
youth—for this time I had also provided the finest 
paper and taken great pains. But the satisfaction 
of our good host was soon overclouded, for, con- 
trary to my advice, in the joy of his heart, he 
shewed the plan to the company. Far from.mani- 
festing the desired sympathy, the paid no regard to 
my precious labour. Some of them who fancied 
they understood the subject did yet worse: they 
blamed the design as not according to the rules of 
art; and, while the old gentleman for an instant 
took his eyes off it, they treated it as if it had been 
merely a rough draught, and one of them scratched 
the amendments he suggested in heavy pencil 
marks so roughly upon the delicate paper, that : 


restoration of its first neatness was not to be 
thought of. The most earnest assurances that I 
regarded it only as a sketch, to be discussed and to 
serve as the basis of future drawings, could hardly 








irritated man whose pleasure had so 
In spite of all, he went 
away in great vexation, and Frederica thanked me 
for my politeness to her father, as well as for my 
patience with the incivility of the other guests. 
But when near her I could not feel either pain or 
vexation. The company consisted of friends, young 
and pretty noisy, whom an old gentleman who was 
present endeavoured to outdo in extravagance. The 
wine had not been spared at breakfast; at an 
abundant dinner-table there was no lack of attrac- 
tive viands, and, after exciting exercise in a tolera- 
bly warm atmosphere, our appetite was not deficient 
in keenness, and if the old gentleman had gone a 
little beyond bounds, the young people had not 
been far behind him. My happiness at the side of 
Frederica was without limits. I was talkative, gay, 
witty, loud, but still restrained by sentiments of 
reverence and attachment. She was also open, 
joyous, sympathetic, and communicative. We ap- 
peared to live solely for the company, and yet lived 
mutually for each other alone. After dinner all 
sought the shade; social games were brought for- 
ward, and pawns followed of course. 
redemption there was no moderation of any sort. 
The gestures which were demanded, the actions 
which were required to be performed, the enigmas 
to be solved, all came from an unrestrained, un- 
limited mirthfulness. I myself heightened this wild 
pleasantry by ready jokes, and Frederica shone in 
many a comical fancy; she seemed to me more 
lovely than ever; all my hypochondriacal, super- 
stitious notions had disappeared, and when occasion 


consol the 


rudely been destroyed. 


| derica who danced as she walked, spoke, and ran,! After this, and the description of the inci- 


was glad to find in me a skilful partner. We 
danced together for the most part, but soon had to 
stop, because on all sides they told her that she 
must put an end to her excited frolicking. We 


compensated ourselves with a lonely walk hand in| 


hand, and, in that well-known retired place, with 
the most tender embraces and the truest assurances 
that we loved each other entirely. 


How the adventure progressed, and the man- 
ner in which the lovers whiled away the day, 


|may be gathered from the following :— 
| 


In their | 


offered to kiss most heartily her I loved with such | 


tenderness I did not refrain, and still less did I 
deny myself the repetition of this pleasure. The 
wish of the company for music was at last gratified ; 
at the sound all hastened to the dance. Waltzing 
was the beginning, middle, and end. With this 
national dance every one was acquainted. I did 
great honour to miy private instructress, and Fre- 


The habit of being together grew more constant ; 


there was no thought that I did not belong to their | 


circle. 
inquiry as to what it would end in. 
are compelled to permit their sons and daughters to 


It was allowed to rise and proceed without 


go on for a time in such fluctuating conditions, till | 


at last, by accident, something is established for life 
better than a long devised plan could have produced, 
They had the fullest confidence in Frederica’s judg- 
ment, as well as in my rectitude, of which, from 
my strangely refraining even from innocent caresses, 
they had formed a favourable opinion. 
left unobserved as was then, and in that place gene- 
rally, the custom; we could take long walks with 





few or many companions, and visit our friends in 
the neighbourhood at our own pleasure. On both 
sides of the Rhine, in Hageneau, Fort Louis, Philips- 
burg, Ortenau, I found the persons separately 
whom I had seen together at Sesenheim, most hos- 
pitable and friendly hosts, and taking pleasure in 
throwing open the whole country, as well as their 
kitchens, cellars, gardens, and vineyards. ‘The 
islands of the Rhine were also often the goal of our 
boat excursions. We condemned the cool dwellers 
in the clear river, without mercy, to the kettle, to 
the gridiron, to the simmering butter, and on one 
occasion might have taken a longer lease than was 
proper of the friendly fishermen’s huts, had not the 
frightful Rhine snakes driven us away after a few 
hours. At this intolerable interruption of a most 
delightful pleasure party, when all else favoured us, 
where the affection of the lovers seemed to increase 
with the good fortune of the expedition, I actu ally 
broke ont in the presence of the good old clergy- 
man, into blasphemous expressions. As we came 
home too early, unprepared, and at an inconvenient 
hour, I declared that these snakes alone could in 
my mind refute the idea that a good and wise God 
had created the world. The pious old gentleman 
thereupon called me earnestly to order, and gave 
me to understand that these vermin and monsters 
did not appear till after the fall of our first parents, 
or that if there had been such things in Paradise 
they could only have rustled agreeably, but could 
not have had the power of biting. I was at once 
appeased, for an angry person is easily soothed if 
we can succeed in making him laugh. I replied 
that there was no need of the angel with the flaming 
sword to drive the sinful pair from the Garden; I 
must be allowed to suppose that it was done by 
great snakes from the ‘ligris and Euphrates. In 
this way I brought the good man to laughing, for 
he understood a jest, or at least suffered one to pass. 


More earnest, and more elevating to the heart, was | 


the enjoyment of the various seasons of the day and 


year in this splendid region. I needed only to yield | 


myself to the present to feel the clearness of the sky, 
the glory of the rich earth, the soft twilight, the 
warm evenings, at the side of my beloved or near 
her. For whole months we were favoured with 
pure ethereal mornings, when the heavens shone in 
their full magnificence, and the earth was overflow- 
ing with dew. 
coming monotonous, the clouds often piled them- 
selves above the mountains, now in this direction, 
now inthat. There they stood days and weeks, 
without darkening the pure sky; while even the 
passing storms refreshed the earth, and gave a new 
lustre to its green robes, which gleamed again in 
the sunshine, before they were yet dry. The double 
rainbows, the twin-coloured hems of the dark grey, 
almost black veil of the heavens, were more splen- 
did, of richer colour, more distinct, but also less 


permanent than I had ever seen them elsewhere, 


Some parents | 


We were 


To prevent the spectacle from be- | 


| dents which varied the course of life, and gave 

rise to interesting scenes and discussions, 
GOETHE gives us a picture of the ladies of 
Sesenheim (whom we have only seen in their 
rural abode), as they appeared in the_ saloons 
and drawing-rooms of the city. For these de- 
tatls, and much other entertaining matter, we 
cannot afford room, but must hasten to the 
conclusion of the story. ‘The serious business 
of life, study and labour, put in their claims, 
and the young poet finds in ambition a coun- 
terpoise for love. Notwithstanding his exces- 
sive vanity and amour-propre, GOETHE this 
time does not escape unwounded, as he did 
| from the daughters of his dancing-master :— 





A youthful attachment like this, fostered by acci- 
dent, is to be compared to a bomb cast in the 
|night time. It rises in a soft, shining line, min- 
gles with the stars, seeming to linger among them 
for a moment, and then describes the same line, 
only reversed, and brings destruction at the end of 
its career. Frederica remained ever the same. 
She appeared not to think, and not to wish to 
think, that the tie between us could soon end. 
Olivia, on the other hand, who also missed me very 
unwillingly, but yet was not so great a lover as her 
sister, had more foresight, or more openness. She 
spoke often with me about my probable departure, 
and often endeavoured to console herself and her 
sister upon it. A woman who gives up a man to 
whom she does not deny her partiality, is far from 
being in the painful condition in which a young 
man finds himself who has gone as far in his ex- 
| planations towards a lady. He always plays a poor 

part, for from him, as one on the point of mature 
manhood, we expect a certain understanding of his 
situation, A decided brevity cannot be allowed 
him. The reasons of a woman who withdraws, in 
such acase, always appear valid, but those of a man 
never. 

But how can a beguiling passion allow us to fore- 
see whither it will lead? For even when, with the 
clearest understanding, we have renounced it, we 
cannot be free from its power: we take satisfaction 
in the dear habit, even if it is in another way. So 
was it now with me, Although the presence of 
Frederica caused me pain, I knew nothing more 
delightful than when absent to think of her, and to 
imagine myself conversing with her. I visited her 
less frequently, but our correspondence grew much 
more active. She had the art of making the course 
of her daily life and her feelings real to me with 
cheerfulness and delicacy, and thus I called up her 
fine qualities before my soul, in all the favourable 
light of passion. Absence made me free, and my 
whole attachment bloomed into perfect flower 
through this distant intercourse. In such moments 
I very easily deceived myself as to the future. I 
was sufficiently distracted by the passing of 
time, and by pressing occupations. Hitherto I 

| had made it possible to accomplish the most vari- 
ous things, by means of a constant living interest 
in the present and momentary: but towards the 
end, all crowded confusedly and violently toge- 
ther, as is always the wont when the time of 
leaving a place has arrived. * ° In 
such oppression and confusion I could not refrain 
from seeing Frederica once more. Those were 
painful days, whose memory has not remained with 
me. As I reached her my hand from horseback, 
tears stood in her eyes, and I was heavy at heart. 
Now, as I was riding along the forest-path towards 
Drusenheim, there came over me one of the strangest 
forebodings. I saw myself, not with bodily but with 
spiritual eyes, on horseback in the same path ina 
dress such as I had never worn: it was pike-grey 
mixed with gold. As soon as I tried to rouse 
myself from this dream, the form vanished. But it 
is strange that eight years afterwards I found myself 
on the same way once more to visit Frederica, and 
in the very costume of my dream, worn, too, not 
from choice, but by accident. However it may be 


with these things, this wonderful phantom gave me 
| no slight consolation in those moments of separation. 
| The pain of leaving for ever the magnificent Alsatia 
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with all that I had acquiredin it was diminished, 
and at last, escaped from the clamor of the farewell, 
I found myself tolerably calm on a peaceful and in- 
spiriting journey. 





Memoir of the Rev. Henry Francis Cary, M.A. 
Translator of Dante, with his Literary Jour- 
nal and Letters. By his Son, the Rev. 
Henry Cary, M.A. Worcester College, 
Oxford. In 2 vols. London, 1847. 

THE subject of this memoir was born at Gib- 

raltar, in 1772, his father being a captain of 

infantry, stationed in that fortress. He was 
educated partly at Rugby, partly at the Free 

School at Birmingham, partly and chiefly by 

his own self-directed industry, which, com- 

bined with great natural quickness, made him 
almost a miracle of precocity. His biographer 
relates that 


When he was only eight or nine years old, he} 
had attained to a proficiency in the Greek and Latin | 
languages unusual for so young achild : he was then | 
at school at Uxbridge; and I have heard him say, | 
pleasantly laughing at his own precocious taste for | 


translating and blank verse, that at that age he 
rendered a considerable portion of the first book of 
the Odyssey in his childish prose, and, having done 
so, cut it into lengths of ten syllables each, which 
he then wrote out under the persuasion that it was 
poetry. 

He contributed largely to the poetical de- 
partment of the Gentleman’s Magazine, before 
he was sixteen; and Miss SewarpD was so 
pleased with his performances, that in a letter, 
she says of him, “Cary, literaliy but just fif- 
teen, is a miracle.” Soon after, he entered at 
Christ Church College, Oxford, with a small 
exhibition ; and, besides the usual claims of an 
university education, he found time to devote 
to the study of Italian, and he wrote a series of 


very interesting articles for the Gentleman’s | 
Magazine, on the subject of the Provencal | 


Poetry. 


He took his Bachelor’s degree in 1794, and | 


his Master’s in 1796. 

It seems that the young Cary was much 
perplexed what profession to pursue. He had 
no decided leanings towards any. His parents 
desired the church; he preferred the army. 
* Certainly, from no military ardour, but, as I 
have heard him say, from a desire to visit fo- 
reign countries, and extend his acquaintance 
with modern languages.” ‘The Bar was_pro- 
posed; the expenses were too great, and the 
prospects too precarious for one of limited 
means. Ultimately, he fell in with the more 


prudent calculations of his parents, and chose | 


the church. He took orders in 1796, and soon 
afterwards obtained the Vicarage of Abbots 
Bromley, in Staffordshire. Thus secure of a 
provision, though narrow, he married, and de- 
voted himself to the gratification of his tastes, 
which were towards literature. 
cess was not great; fame arrived slowly, and 
profits were trifling. In 1805 he published 
the first part of his translation of Danre. We 
are told that it “dropped still-born from the 
press.” The bookseller had burned his fingers 
by the speculation, and no one could be found 
to undertake the continuation. 
the translator was obliged to bring it out at his 


own cost, and many years elapsed before its | 


merits were recognised by the public, and it 
found a remunerating sale. 


who had lighted upon it by accident, was 
greatly pleased with it, and recommended it 
publicly in his lectures. It was immediately 
reviewed in the Quarterlies, and much lauded. 
‘The effect of all this was immediately felt. 
The edition was sold in a few months, anda 
new one called for, which was readily bought 





But his suc- | 


Ultimately, | 


Its ultimate success was due to COLERIDGE, | 


| by a bookseller. Cary’s reputation was now 
established. The history of CoLeripG 
introduction to Cary and his translation is 
thus told by the biographer : 
| 
| Several hours of each day were spent by Mr. 
| Cary in reading the Classics with the writer of this 
| memoir, who was then only thirteen years of age. 
| After a morning of toil over Greek and Latin com- 
position, it was our custom to walk on the sands 
and read Homer aloud,—a practice adopted partly 
| for the sake of the sea-breezes, and not a little, I 
| believe, in order that the pupil might learn to read 
| ore rotundo, having to raise his voice above the 
| noise of the sea that was breaking at our feet. For 
several consecutive days Coleridge crossed us in 
our walk. The sound of the Greek, and especially 
the expressive countenance of the tutor, attracted 
his notice; so one day, as we met, he placed him- 
self directly in my father’s way, and thus accosted 
him—‘‘ Sir, yours is a face I should know: I am 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge.’’ His person was not 
unknown to my father, who had already pointed 
him out to me as the great genius of our age and 
country. Our volume of Homer was shut up; but 
as it was ever Coleridge’s custom to speak (it could 
| not be called talking or conversing) on the subject 
| that first offered itself, whatever it might be, the 
| deep mysteries of the blind bard engaged our atten- 
| tion during the remainder of a long walk. I was 
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| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| too young at that time to carry away with me any 


but a very vage impression of his wondrous speech. 
All that I remember is, that I felt as one from 
| whose eyes the scales were just removed, who 
could discern and enjoy the light, but had not 
| strength of vision to bear its fulness. Till that day 
| 1 had regarded Homer as merely a book in which 
| boys were to learn Greek; the description of a 
|single combat had occasionally power to interest 
me; but from this time I was ever looking for pic- 
tures in the poem, endeavouring to realise them to 
my mind’s eye, and especially to trace out virtues 


and vices as personified in the heroes and deities of 


the Homeric drama. The close of our walk found 
Coleridge at our family dinner-table. Amongst 
|other topics of conversation Dante’s ‘ divine’’ 
poem was mentioned: Coleridge had never heard 
of my father’s translation, but took a copy home 
with him that night. On’ the following day, when 
the two friends (for so they may from the first day 
of their meeting be called) met for the purpose of 
taking their daily stroll, Coleridge was able to recite 
whole pages of the version of Dante; and, though 
he had not the original with him, repeated passages 
of that also, and commented on the translation. 
Before leaving Littlehampton he expressed his de- 
termination to bring the version of Dante into 
public notice: and this, more than any other single 
person, he had the means of doing in his course of 
lectures delivered in London during the winter 
months. 


He was now an established man of letters, 
and his pen was in constant requisition by the 
periodicals. He translated Pindar, and conti- 
nued Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. We ob- 
tained the agreeable post of Assistant Librarian 
to the British Museum. Its duties he fulfilled 
satisfactorily for eleven years, but when his 


| services should have been rewarded by promo- 


tion, he found a junior lifted over his head. 
He resigned in disgust and anger. The case 
was about to be brought under public notice, 
when the trustees, dreading the inquiry, re- 
commended him for a pension, and the appli- 
cation was backed by his private friends as also 
by the following energetic letter of the poet 
RoGERs :— 
Christmas-Day, 1838. 

My dear Lord Holland,—The more I reflect 
upon it the more [ am convinced it could not be: 
| for a gentler, meeker spirit does not exist than 
| Cary’s. He may write with warmth under a wrong 
|impression, he may turn when he thinks himself 
trodden upon; but if ever I knew a man, and I 
| have known Cary in all weathers, he cannot be what 
| you say he was thought to be. 








His case is a very cruel one. He laboured long 
in a subordinate place; and, when a vacancy oc- 
curred, an under-servant was put over his head. 
The measure was perhaps a just one—I cannot say 
it was not; but the reason could not be explained 
to him, though it was a reason to create an interest 
in every generous mind, and he gave in his resigna- 
tion. 

Well, there he was—a man of great merit, great 
learning and genius, and in his old age without 
bread. Such indeed was his merit, such his learn- 
ing and genius, such the cruelty of his case, that 
the Trustees of the Museum went out of their way, 
opposite as most of them were to him in political 
sentiments, and recommended him as a proper ob- 
ject of bounty to the Government: and yet nothing 
has been done. 

Was the Pension-list Committee averse to such 


pensions ? Quite otherwise, as I am assured by 
Lord John Russell. 
But he has written a sonnet. What had not 


Montgomery done, when Sir Robert Peel gave him 
what he did? If Dryden and Johnson were now 
alive and pouring forth Toryism or bigotry, would 
not I serve them if I could? Cary has now with- 
drawn his friendship from me: he thinks I was his 
enemy in this matter: but that shall not make me 
less anxious to render him any service in my power ; 
but power I have none. 
Yours ever, 
He is now slaving for the booksellers. 


S. 


R. 


‘The application, even though thus seconded, 
failed upon the wretched pretence that he had 
written an ode to Lord DurHAM on his return 
from Canada, and was, therefore, opposed to 
the existing government. But shame at last 
compelled the concession. In 1841 Lord MEL- 
BOURNE placed him on the list for a pension 
of 200/. This, with his two livings, which 
were worth 100/. his private fortune, and the 
produce of his literary toils, which he con- 
tinued to the last, placed him in comfortable 
circumstances for the remainder of his life, 
which was protracted to the age of seventy-two, 
his faculties both of mind and body remaining 
to him to within a day of his death. 

His life was, upon the whole, a happy one; 
with no more troubles than afflict all who out- 
live the companions of their youth. He had 
to mourn many deaths, and he suffered during 
a portion of his pilgrimage here from ill-health. 
But his temper was even and his spirits were 
good, and his pursuits were calculated to pro- 
mote that calm pleasure which is, perhaps, the 
most perfect happiness of which humanity is 
capable. 





SCIENCE. 


A Popular Sketch of Swedenborg’s Philosophica! 
Works. Read before the Swedenborg Asso- 
ciation, June 3, 1847. By JAmMes JoHN 
GartH WiLk1nson, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of London. Newbury, 
London. 

Tue Author of this able and interesting pam- 

phlet is one of those rare individals who com- 

bine great earnestness with great talents and 
acquirements—a catholic spirit with intensity 
of conviction. The present age offers us in 
abundance men of extensive, though often 
superficial information, but men whose chief 
motive of action is vanity or something baser 
still. It offers us also, in equal abundance, 
men, the zealots of a dogma, whose know- 
ledge is as limited as their sympathies are 
narrow. In the midst of the heartless in- 
differentism and fierce bigotry, sometimes a 
writer appears like him before us, in whom 
knowledge, and faith, and love, are beau- 
tifully one; who, the more he learns, the 
more profoundly he believes; and the more 
profoundly he believes, the more abounding is 
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his love to humanity, his tolerance for its 
errors, his efforts for its progress. 


We are not aware th - Mr. WILKINSON is 
much known beyond his own sect; but we 
trust that the tract under review will tend to 
widen his reputation. It is a lucid and ela- 
borate statement of SwEDENBORG’s scientific 
claims—claims which we are afraid the pecu- 
liarities of SwEDENBORG’S theological creed 


have hitherto prevented from being recognised. | 


Few know that SwEDENBORG was a patient 
and comprehensive investigator, a bold inno- 
vator, a great discoverer in almost every science, 
before he appeared as a theological reformer. 
It was only in his fifty-seventh year that 
those fertile religious phantasies began to 
stir within him which he regarded as the 
divinest of revelations, whatever the opinion 
that ome might form respecting them. And 
this alone shoul d lead to much caution in pro- 
nouncing on his theological tenets; for it can- 
not be supposed that a man comparable to 
LEIBNITZ in scientific acumen, and far sur- 
passing him in scientific variety, should sink 
into a dreamer of foolish dreams, the moment 
he ventured on the noblest subject of human 
inquiry. In speaking thus, we are pronounc- 
ing neither for nor against SweEDENBORG’S 
theology, with which we are very imperfectly 
acqué ainted, and which, rau the excessive vO- 
luminousness of the works containing it, does 
not incite to study. We merely contend that 
SWEDENBORG’S theological preter nsions de- 
serve a serious and thorough examination on 
the ground of his scientific eminence if on no 
other, and that so philosophic a mind should 
not be brushed contemptuously aside as a 
visionary that stuffed ponderous folios with his 
hallucinations. 
ment that his theological system meets with, 
the time is come when his scientific experiences 
and theories must be viewed as something 
more and something grander than cumbrous 
incongruities. SWEDENBORG was, specially 
in these modern times, the man of intuition; 
this to him was genius or more than genius. 
His adherents deny that he was a mystic; but 
mystic or not, that was his largest faculty 
which is the chief source of mysticism. It is 
not any metaphysical subtleties on the relations 
between matter and spirit which constitute 
mysticism, but the tendency to believe in 
the intuitive as the primal and _ principal 
fountain of divine illumination. SwerpDEN- 
BORG seems to have had a great contempt 
for metaphysical mysticism, “but that had 
only for effect to make his religious mys- 
ticism the more exclusive and intense. Along, 
however, with his boundless prodigality of in- 
tuition there were the keenest powers of ob- 
servation, uncommon skill in seizing and 
grouping facts, and in penetrating them with 
the significance of his own intellect. The dif- 
ference between the great poet and the great 
phi losopher is, 
ee and its forms into himself, while the 
philosopher puts himself forth into the uni- 
verse and its forms. 
identical with the infinite by appropriation, 
the philosopher by emanation; and by the 
power of appropriation in the one case, and 
by that of emanation in the other, must the 
worth of every poet and of every philosopher 
be measured. SwerpeNBORG was therefore 
eminently a philosopher, since he had emi- 


|and monotonous repetition of a self 


a form divine; and, consequently, philosophy 
such a process cannot, without flagrant inac- 
curacy, be called, since the philosopher him- 
self takes the place of the sole object of philo- 
sophy. Hence a philosophy of this kind ever 
inevitably ends where it began—in a barren 
'-beholding, 
whose natural result is a huge and hateful self- 
glorification. Yet those who pursue philoso- 
phy after a fashion so unphilosophic, seem to 
the multitude the only philosophers, since it is 
they alone that appear to work revolutions 
in philosophy. To transform will always shew 
to the undiscerning eye a mightier operation 
than to transfuse, since it is marked by far 
more of external change. DESCARTES was 
the most memorable of the transforming philo- 
sophers. He burst, in consequence, into im- 
mediate celebrity. His was no toilsome marcl 
to wide and fulgent glory. DerscarTes was 
a Frenchman, and if we were to call French 


| philosophy by one word more applicable than 


Atall events, whatever the treat- | 


| therefore, 


that the poet absorbs the uni- | 


The poet seeks to be| 


another, we should name it the transforming 
philosophy. We cannot 
without qualification that SwEDENBORG was 
the most memorable of the transfusing philoso- 
phers: but if not the foremost of all, he stands 
in the first rank. Much, however, as this may 
recommend him to the earnest and the truly 
philosophic, it has been an immense obstacle 
to the diffusion of his fame and the extension 
of his influence. Because his scientific ideas 
have accomplished no striking transformations, 
men have either been unconscious of their pre- 
sence or ignorant of their import. We owe 
thus the readier gratitude to suchas Mr. WIL- 
KINSON, with whom, transfusing philosophers 
themselves, it is a labour of love to hallow the 
name and to unveil the splendour of the pri- 
mordial transfusing philosophers who have 
gone before them. There is one feature of Mr. 
WILKINSON’s pamphlet which ought to com- 
mand the admiration of all—its excessive 
modesty. Most authors write of other authors 
as if these were only important in that the for- 
mer condescend to scribble prosy and _ preten- 
tious essays about them. Indeed, perhaps 
Mr. WILKINSON carries his modesty rather 
too far; for it leads him to exaggerations in 
reference to SWEDENBORG — exaggerations 
akin to idolatry. When the votary bows too 
low to the object of his adoration, the effect is 
not to aggrandize the object, but to excite our 
pity for the abjectness of the adorer. While, 
most cordially recommending the 
pamphlet before us to all classes of readers, we 
respectfully beseech Mr. WiLkINsON to be 
more of the critic and less of the worshipper in 
his future productions, by which he will do 
more justice both to himself and his subject. 





VOYAGES AWD TRAVELS. 


Settlers and Convicts ; or, Recollections of Six- 

teen Years’ Labour in the 
By an Emigrant Mechanic. 
1847. C. Cox. 


woods. London, 


|ALTHOUGH published anonymously, we are 


nently the energy of giving the forms of the | 


universe his own spirit. Much of modern 
philosophy consists in a process as remote as 
possible from this,—in star nping: namely, the 
impress of the beholder on form of the 
universe that he contempl: oh which is equi- 
valent to the substitution of a human form for 


assured that this very interesting and instruc- 
tive book is the genuine production of a Me- 


chanic who had emigrated to the Backwoods | eee 
much longer than they are in high latitudes, so the 


of Australia, and who here records his expe- 
rience of many years on the practical working 
of the Convict System, so hotly debated of late, 
and about which there still exists a conflict of 
opinions. Independently of the illustrations it 
offers upon a question whose importance cannot 
be ex: satel rate od, itis an extremely amusing book, 
for it abounds in vivi — of the manners, 
modes of life, and the people of a society whose 


| stances that have produced them. 


As it is the 
custom of Tur Critic to regulate the length 
of its reviews by the » intrinsic interest, and not 
by the size or costliness of the book, we shall 
probably have occasion to extract more largely 


| from this unpretending production than from 


say absolutely and 8 
accident of race 


|of a case only the other day 


most of the portly octavos that present them- 
selves for notice. 

Our emigrant, who for obvious reasons pre- 
serves his incognito, left England some sixteen 
years since, with a fortune of 1301., 401. of 
which he spent in clothes, books, and sea-ne- 
cessaries, and 25/. were paid for his passage- 
money. lor the remainder he took a letter of 
credit on a person represented to him asa man 
of fortune in the colony, and whom, on his 
arrival, he found to his dismay to be insolvent. 

On the first day of his arrival he fell in with 
an old gentleman who had resided for many 
years in the colony, and who gave hima shock- 
ing account of the Convict System in Sydney. 
The cruelties practised upon the convicts were 
only to be paralleled by those recorded of the 
lave system, proving that cruelty is not the 
or locality, but the invariable 
consequence of absolute power, provoking f Te- 
sistance in one party and revenge in the o =. 
Among other instances related by this gentle- 
man is the following :— 

‘* Ah! you must not judge of this country by 
England. Vhat I tell you now, I tell you on the 
authority of my own eyes. I was sent for to 
Bathurst Court-house to identify a man supposed 
to have taken the bush from the farm I have 
charge of. I had to go past the triangles, where 
they had been flogging incessantly for hours. I 
saw a man walk across th e yard with the blood that 
had run from his lacerated flesh squashing out of 
his shoes at every step he took. A dog was licking 
the blood off the triangles, and the ants were carry- 
ing away great pieces of human flesh that the lash 
had scattered about the ground. The scourger’s 
foot had worn a deep hole in the ground by the 
violence with which he whirled himself round on it 
to strike the quivering and wealed back, out of 
which stuck the sinews, white, ragged, and swol- 
len. The infliction was a hundred lashes, at al 
half-minute time, so as to extend the punishment 
through nearly an hour, The day was hot enough 
to overcome a man merely standing for that lergth 
of time in the sun; and this was going on in the 
full blaze of it. However, th had a pair of 
scourgers, who gave one another spell and spell 
about; and they were bespattered with blood like a 
couple of butchers. I tell you this on the authority 
of my own eyes. It brought my heart into m; 
mouth.”’ ‘ Well, I can only say that, for disgust- 
ing brutality, it exceeds any thing I ever yet he: ‘ 
of as practised under the sanction of British law.” 
‘‘Tt is nevertheless true; and many much worse 
things than any that I have yet enumerated are 
true. For instance, there are some 
who habitually flog to compel men to confess any 
thing of which they suppose them guilty. I heard 
, Where a man had 
several ‘ fifties,’ on several consecutive days, to 


out 








magistrates 


| compel him to confess a robbery.” 


Australian Back- | 
| ployment. 
fat Illa Warra. 


characteristics are as peculiar as the circum- 


Our emigrant was not long in finding em- 
He was engaged to erect a hous 
He started with a convict ser- 
vant. They passed on their way 

THE BUSH ON FIRE, 

In New South Wales, as the winter days ar 
summer days are much shorter: thus when wi 
were two hours ‘on the road it had become quite 
dark, and as we were intersecting by that time a 
tract of bush that the fire had already swept 
through, I had a full opportunity of examining 
this, one of the finest sights which tropical coun- 
tries display. Our road was about the width of an 
English second-rate turnpike-road. Above us the 
sky was gloomy and still; all around us the far- 
stretching forests exposed a strange and varied pa- 
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geant of darkness and fire, accompanied by the | 
crackling of flames and the crash of falling trees. 
Here was a bridge over a deep creek, now empty 
with summer drought, with all its huge sleepers 
glowing in red charcoal and tumbling together into 
heaps in the channel, and carrying down with them 
the top layer of slabs that, covered with earth, had 
been the roadway ; over these we had to leap and 
clamber as we could, unless there was some track 
down across the creek-bed, by the side of the 
bridge. Once my companion was very nearly in a 
furnace of red charcoal up to his middle, or rather | 
he was in, for the ground sank beneath his feet, | 
and with that admirable presence of mind which a 
rough life so generally engenders, he flung himself, 
while sinking, forward on his hands on to a solid 
spot, and instantaneously drew his legs up after him | 
and sprang forward. Here, again, some huge old | 
tree came thundering down right across the road, 
and its boughs, kindling from the opposite side, 
were in full roaring blaze, lighting up everything 
nigh with ruddy brilliance, and throwing into the 
dense volume of smoke above a red semi-transpa- | 
rency. Farther on, again, where the bush was | 
thinner and the materials for ravage more scanty, 
the fire had nearly subsided : all was obscure and | 
silent, except some single trunk, off in the bush, | 
hollow and old, and headless, through whose chim- | 
ney-like barrel went upwards with fierce steady | 
roar a volume of flame and crowds of sparks into | 
the blackness of night; and then, all on a sudden, 
the fire would reach a cluster of tree-heads as yet | 


untouched, and go blazing and cracking and leap- | on the hearth. 


ing through them until nothing was left for it 
devour. ‘The heat was in many places intense, and | 
the smoke in others suffocating; whilst 
guanas, bandicoots, opossums, &c. were crossing | 
the road in every direction, each in its natural 
dumbness or-with its wild weak cry of fear. In 
one place we saw a very large opossum (in the lan- 
guage of the country, an old man *possum) on the 
edge of a lofty hollow tree-trunk, that had been no | 
doubt his home, out of which and alongside him, 


to | 
| 


snake 
snakes, 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


as he moved to and fro to avoid it, the increasing | exposed the cake is lightly deposit 
fire kept ever and anon shooting up its pointed | over it on the open hands, and the hands 
tongues: we stood watching him until the poor| drawn from under 
animal, no longer able to endure the torture, leaped lightly turned 


| quarters. 


and an half or two inches t 


t 
burnt almost everywhere in great profusion, owin 
t 


sh vel ; and on the glowi 


difference, that off the main lines of road, and still 
more so the farther you advance into the bush, the 
usual run of travellers are not only not to 
make any recompense, but in many places it would 
be treated as an insult to offer it. As full two- 
thirds of the labouring population of the country 
are in perpetual migration, the custom is a very 
proper one. It probably originated in the first 
place from the smallness of the community, almost 
every one knowing almost every other; and there 
is no doubt that the great scarcity of cash in the 
up-country parts has principally maintained it. 
Meantime such in this respect were 
The hut was well built of slabs split 
out of fine straight-grained timber, with hardly a 
splinter upon them ; and consisted of several com- 
partments, all on the ground floor. ‘The only 
windows were square holes in the sides of the hut, 
and a good log fire was blazing in the chimney. 


expected 








On stools, and benches, and blocks about the hut 
sat a host of wayfarers like ourselves ; and several 
lay at their ease in corners on their saddlecloths or 
blankets, whilst saddles and packs of luggage were 
heaped up on all sides. Supper was over, and th 
|short pipes were fuming away in ¢ lirections. 
Our hosts were two Jrishmen, brothers, who had 
got a little bit of good land cleared here in the 
wilderness, and refused nobody a feed and shelter 


for the night. Th it 
quart pots of water 
us some tea, and set befor: 
piece of fine corned beef, and 


And here 


down a couple of 
] 








lazing fire, made 
us the usual fare,-—a 
wheaten cak 


I sho 


e baked 


uld inform the 





reader how a d er is mad Flour is mixed up 
merely with wat and kneaded for about a couple 
|} of minutes; the dough is then flattened out into a 
cake, which should never be m«¢ than an inch 


hick, and may 


liameter required ; the ashes of th 


be o 
er 


f any 
> wood, which is 
hearth 
a grate) by a 
smooth surfac¢ 


od, 


o its plentifulness. are then drawn off the 
for the fire is on the ground, not i 
4 thus 
held 


suddenly 





by being 
- 





it. The red ashes are 


back over the cake with the shov 
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to the ground, a height of full forty feet, where, to | In the course of twenty minutes or half an hour, 
my astonishment, after lying an instant motionless, | on removing the ashes, the cake is found excel- 
he picked himself up suddenly, then fell again and | lently baked; and with a light duster, or the tuft 
rolled over and over three or four times and finally | of a bullock’s tail, evé ry vestage of the ashes is 
went off like mad across the bush. I have since | switched off, and the cake, if the operations hay 
found that the gift of these animals in this way is | been well conducted, comes to table as clean asa 
perfectly wonderful ; certainly, if there is in this | captain’s biscuit froma pastry-cook’s shop. Merrily 
world an unconquerable dare-devil animal, it is the | sped the couple of hours betwixt our arrival and 
old man ’possum, and indeed all his family, mother, | going to bed. One sang a song, another told some 
sons, and daughters, after their sucking days are} tale of the olden time, when but a few white men 
over: until then you may tame them. were in the colony, another repeated the news he 
. P |} had just heard of the bushrangers, another de- 
At night they rested in scribed a new tract of land he had just found out 


A CRIB. 
| 


Situated on some main track and 


alone in the 
wilderness, one of these little ‘‘ cribs’’ 


’ | 


;C 





{for a cattle-run, and others contented themselves 

with that endless subject of dissertation among the 
colonists, the relative excell ’ thei | 
bullocks. My share wa ques- 


necessarily 


becomes the nightly rendezvous of numbers of| tions (rather, all that were 
travellers. If the traveller have no food with him, | and all thought proper t 
a share of what there is is always freely offered him : | of affairs in England ; 


whether any remuneration is given, depends entirely 

upon the circumstances and disposition of the | 
. w « - | 

parties. If it be a poor man whose hut the way- 





faring public has thus invested with the dignity of} come to the colony ‘‘ to make a fortune, 
rcumstances always make | being ‘‘a free object ed 
if it be| ¢ 





an inn, persons in good ci 


him some present fer the accommodation : 


a settler in tolerably good circumstances who is thus | me.”’ 


situated, remuneration is not thought 


but in either case 


is expected from him in return. 
tality is maintained in accommodations for rest. | 


Those who have a blanket with them contribute it | cerity, at least ar 
to the general stock; those who have none have| for the practice of t 


equal share with those who have. 
lead very naturally to a great degree of frankness | 


and cordiality among the persons, most of whom | their character. 
are thus meeting for the first time, and the evenings | neral collection of beddi 
consequently are for the most part spent in cheerful | the customary belt of 


conversation and merriment. 


| say with very good humour, cut on m 


so imperative ; | the evening passed aw 
if the traveller be a poor man, he | were m ny things y 
is welcomed to whatever there may be, and nothing | approve, there was much more 
The same hospi-| admire. There 


O 


These customs | superior classes had b 


This species of ar-| across the hut in front of the fire; and as 











t with the best 
nen had been con- 
icts) the jokes they not very sparingly, but I must 

e for having } 


”’ or for 

subject , or for having 

lagged myself for fear the king should do it for 
All these little matters notwithstanding, 

1y very plea y; if there 





f ; 
igs in se men which I could not 
that 1 could not but 

was a sort of. manly independen 





di red truthfulness and sin. | 
If the penalty | 
hat truthfulness towards the 
n fixed too high, I felt that 

f, ; 


osition, which secu 


nong themselves. 








illowance ot to be made for it in estimating 
Some time before midnight a ge- 

ng took place, as usual; 

bed was constructed all 


in 


our night’s 


|} crimson of some of the pl 


iny 


this | floated up to the hut a very large flat p 
rangement extends throughout the colony ; with this | instance the hut happened to be about twelve or | cedar, which, green as it may be, always swims well; 


fifteen feet across, and we mustered nearly a man 
to each foot of the diameter, a very pretty row of 
feet soon displayed them- 
ends of th 


made up for the night ; 








capless heads 
selves beyond 
On blazed the merry fire 
loud snored those who v 


hI} ad 
DiankKevng 





ereso disposed 2 ¢ id louder 
grumbled ever and anon those who were not; hither 
and thither bounded and barked the dog around 
the hut, till he thought his master was asleep, and 
could no longer take notice of his vigilance; and 
dreams came and realities went; and memory had 
no more added to her task of the day. 


Having quarrelled with his first employer, 


our author found a new occupation in 
. 


THE CEDAR-BRUSH. 

Some of these trees were noble-looking objects, 
with their great spurs running out at the butt like 
the buttresses of a castle; and when one of them 
fell before the axe, what a body of timber it crushed 
down before it, and what an opening it made in the 
brush It was seldom we cross-cut s off 
longer than ten or twelve feet, but our p 
sometimes a couple of feet square on the end, or 
three and four feet in depth, by six, eight, or 
inches ickness. These planks were always 
taken out on either one side or of 
heart, that part of the log being too porous and 
spongy for use. As the various planks came off the 
pit, they were rolled over into one large stack in 
some convenient spot a few feet off; and when the 
whole tree was cut up, this heap was covered over 
with cabbage-tree leaves, on the outside, to protect 
the r from the weather. The wood of th 
trees generally where we were cutting was very 
flowery and variegated, and the colour very good: 
when first cut, nothing could exceed the splendid 
rhere is a very 
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inks were 





ten 
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fragrant scent from it, of which, however, a person 
working among it soon ceases to be sensible. 
Another singular and beautiful peculiarity is, the 





flame it yields in burning. Laying on the fire of a 
night sometimes a heavy outside slab in its green 














state, I used to observe it, as it were, melt gradually 
an almost imperceptible fl f i 
ibly beautiful pink,—the flame 
more like mere light than fire. 
a sa rai : 7 co eile fr 
he sawyer is exposed to serious perils from 
floods. Our emigrant had a narrow escape 
from one His nar recting 
from 01 lis n resting. 
PERILS BY FLOOD. 
rything just as usual when we went to 
d; the book I had been reading by the light of 
the fire after I had lain down, I had deposited on 


the edge of the planks at my side; I went to sleep 
with my eyes fixed on the fire, toa lullaby I h 
got pretty well used , 
snore. The y, and the 
was temperate and still; there was, in short, no in- 
re we were of falling weather. 


to,—_R——5 c mM pose 1 bass 


ght 





day had been sun n 





lication whatever whe 
ome such, h ver, there been some- 
where, for about an hour after midnight I was dis- 
turbed by R—— shaking me, and felt on the in- 
stant of waking a most wnforgetable sensation—I 
felt as if I were lying stretched on a cold dung- 
heap. Wide awake in a moment, I could see by 
the light of a small flame that was still playing abou 

an elevated part of the wood at the fire, water in 
the hut and out of the hut. Before I could 
look, my mate jumped over me and was in 


Ww must have 


ys 


take a 


Sec nd 











it nearly knee deep and wading out of the hut. No 
sooner was he there than he put his | 1 in again, 
shouting, ‘‘ Be alive, mate; it’s con down as 








hard as it can come; it’ll be over our heads in half 
an hour.’’ Out I sprang; my shoes were gone; | 
had left them at the front of the hut, and probably 
they had floated off among the very first things, my 


straw hat also bearing them company. My clothes 


were safe, for I had put them under my head— 
they are the bushman’s pillow ; but they, were so 





wet that putting them on was like getting in amon 


the clothes in a washing tub. By thi 


4 





little remnant of fire was nearly gone 


was more used to such adventures than 
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and on it he placed the little live charcoal that re- 
mained, freshening and feeding it with some dry 
stuff from the roof of the hut. By his direction I 
waded across to the pit, and drawing the saw, 
which the torrent was already sweeping against and 
bending, out of the cut, I hung it up, and the cross- 
cut saw with it, as high in a tree as I could reach, 
to be fetched at our leisure. Our remaining provi- 
sions, being on the ground, were all spoiled, we 
knew; but the blankets we got out; the bed we 
left, for it was of wool, and wet as it was would 
have sunk us. Drawing our plank up to a tree we 
got on it, sitting with the fire between us; the cur- 
rent was so strong, even among the thick brush 
where we were, that it was all we could do together 
to hold on to a sapling a-piece and keep our plank 
from being swept away. Where we were no dead 
timber of any size could be swept against us; but 
we could hear it striking together, and grinding and 
crashing in the river afew yards off. The little light 
we had dazzled our eyes so that the sky seemed a vast 
dark void. The rats swam boldly up and got on the 
plank with us, and numbers of spiders and centi- 
pedes, guided no doubt by the fire, were crawling 
in all directions over both us and it. In this state 
we had to continue at least three good hours ; then 
day began to dawn. We knew we were rising by 
getting more and more near the branches, but we 
had no notion how deep the water had become 
around us. Our fire was out for want of fuel; and 
as the deep obscurity of the brush began to be dis- 
solved by the dawn, we could discern no vestige 
of our hut ; and presently, when the light so far 
increased that we could see so far as the pit, we 
discovered that the water was up to the bottom 
of the log that was or, so that there was about 
six feet and a half depth. Although it was now 
light we were nearly as bad offas ever. The sounds 
of such a deluge in the night, in the midst of the 
brush, are certainly cowing to the spirits; but one 
knows so well that the danger, except from actual 
drowning, is next to nothing, and there are such 
plentiful means for escaping by getting up the trees, 
that after all it makes no very serious impression. 
The loneliness and fear of starving were what most 
affected me: we could not tell but it might last for 
many days; and as long as it lasted there seemed 
no hope of getting across the river. On this side 
we were so surrounded by brush, that any attempt 
to get our plank through to the high ground was 
out of the question, and it was much too deep to 
wade. The raw chilly air of the morning and the 
water together made me shiver until I was quite 
sick, and my mate was not much better. We both 
of us felt that to continue exposed thus, without 
food, would soon wear us out, so that we should not 
be able to make an effort to save ourselves by swim- 
ming the river. In this undecided and helpless 
state we passed the time until nearly noon, the 
water rising higher and higher. A thought struck 
me at last, that the overhanging boughs of the 
trees on the opposite 











e sides of the river meeting in the 
middle, we might, by holding on to them, prevent 
ourselves from being swept away whilst we floated 
our plank across; and then about 160 yards would 
bring us across the flat on the other side, which was 
of forest timber, not brush, to the foot of the range, 
This, as my mate suggested, was all very well until 
we came to be across the river, but then we should 
be worse off than ever. The stream was so strong on 
the forest land, and the trees so far apart, that we 
should neither be able to paddle across nor pull 
ourselves on by hand from tree to tree. All this 





but we concluded the chance was better on the other 

le than where we were, so, as far as we could, we 
put our plan into execution, which was a matter of 
very little difiiculty. What followed has been a 

emento to me ever since never to despair. The 
inundated flat at the part where we reached it was 
several hundred feet wide, but we immediately 
noticed that about a quarter of a mile farther down 
ere was a creek with trees all along it running 
agap in the range to the river. Letting our- 
selves down the edge of the river from tree to tree, 
we then made our way up the creek in the same 
manner, and reached the high land as heartily 
pleased with our escape as men could be; but so 





irom 


but too true; what to do we knew not; , 


tired of the uneasy saddle on which we had now | 
been for many hours, and our legs so benumbed | 
that we actually could not stand on them, but | 
crawled up the range to the high road on our knees. 
I was not well for years afterwards; indeed, I at- 
tribute to the wet and cold of this night an illness I 
had long subsequently. 





POETRY. 

Selections from the works of Geoffry Chaucer ; 
with a concise Life of the Poet, and Remarks 
illustrative of his Genius. By CHARLEs D. 
DESHLER. 

Spencer and the Faery Queen. By Mrs. C. M. 
KIRKLAND. 8vo. Wiley and Putnam. 1847. 
In his introduction to the above-named edition 
of Cuaucer, Mr. Desuuer expresses his 
regret “that the glorious old masters of Eng- 
lish Song” are so little known tothe American 
people. It has been with an eye to this fact 
that the publishers, hoping to remove this re- 
proach from the reading portion of the Ame- 
rican Republic, and at the same time to diffuse a | 
taste for our ancient poets, whilst they make 
the undertaking a source of profit to them- 
selves, have included these works in the 
series of English reprints they are now is- 
suing. ‘The memoirs and remarks which 
introduce the poems to the American pub- 
lic, without containing any thing new, or 
offering any striking thoughts in the shape of 
commentary, are neatly written; and to the 
solitary dwellers in the far west, as also to the 
busy hive which inhabit the more cultivated 
districts of America, and the active denizens 
of her towns, these books will prove an ac- 
quisition of value. ‘To such also in this 
country as desire cheap, and at the same time 
respectable, editions of these poets (which 
might not be obtained before in England at so 
low a price), they are worthy of attention, and 

we commend them accordingly. 





RIISCELLANEOUS. 

The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil, with 

English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and 

a Metrical Index. By Cu artes ANTHON, 

LL.D. svo. London: W. ‘Tege and Co. 
HavinG well examined this neat and compact 
edition of the Bucolics and Georgics of VIRGIL 
we unhesitatingly pronounce it the best for 
school purposes and the library that has yet 
come beneath our notice. ‘The aosurd system 
of teaching the classics universally pursued in 
our chartered schools and colleges until within 
these few years, and which, indeed, still pre- 
vails in the oldest of them, has been gradually 
yielding to the pressure of common sense 
against which it was so long opposed. What 
could possibly be more ill-judged—more stupid, 
we will say—than to place in the hands of the 
boy on his commencing Latin, a grammar 
whose rules—by which it was intended he 
should master the intricacies of syntax—were 
actually written in the very language he, for the 
first time, was addressing himself to learn! 
Yet such was the system pursued wherever the 
Eton grammar was used, and that until of late 
years prevailed everywhere. Scarcely more sen- 
siblewas the plan followed in the editions of the 
Latin. poets, dramatists, and historians. Of 
these the first-named had an interprefatio and 
notes in the same language as the text; and 
often as difficult of construction ; and we speak 
from experience when we affirm that they 
were rarely used; and that in one of the great 
chartered schools, out of a class of sixteen, 
there was not one, to the best of the writer’s 
memory, who had been at the pains of reading 
the explanatory introduction prefixed to the 





Eclogues, Georgics, and A‘neids of Virei, 
or, at all events, none that gave token to his 
class-fellows that he had so done, and this for 
no other reason than the circumstance that it 
was written in Latin, and would cost some 


| labour to translate. 


The student of classics at the present day, 
even if he be at a college or school where 
the principal is slavishly and blindly devoted 
(as some we know are) to the prejudices of an- 
tiquity, need no longer shirk the labour of read- 
ing notes as difficult to construe as the text 
itself, In the cheap.and elegant work before 


lus, he will find all the information which the 


ablest German and English commentators, as 
well as the accomplished editor, Dr. ANTHON, 
have gathered for the elucidation of diffi- 
cult and doubtful passages of VirGIL, toge- 
ther with historical and antiquarian notes 
of high value, and a happy vein of criticism 
upon the beauties and defects of those imperish- 
able poems. Dr. ANrHoN has rendered ac- 
ceptable service to the cause of education by 
the judiciously collated and enriched editions 


of the Classics he has published, and which 


have made his name as well known throughout 
Kurope as it is esteemed in America. 

In addition to a description of the subject of 
each poem, and the notes and criticisms ap- 
pended thereto, Dr. ANTHON has given an 
extremely useful Metrical Index, which explains 
the perplexing anomalies, and the difficulties 
that sometimes occur in the prosody of VirGIL. 


| Besides this, he has collated from Greek wri- 
|ters a number of passages which appear to 


have been imitated by Virert in his Eclogues 
and Georgics. In these we think he has oc- 
casionally pushed the analogy too far—finding 
similitudes where imitation never existed, espe- 
cially in cases of exclamations and apostrophes, 
which, few in number, and coming always 


from the deepest emotions, will be the same in 


all languages. An instance of this assumption 
of imitation, where there really is nothing re- 
markable, occurs in the sixth illustration of 
this alleged borrowing by VirGiL from the 
Greek writers which Dr. ANTHON has given: 
—further on we perceive others. The follow- 
ing is the verse we here allude to :— 


© crudelis Alexi, nihil mea carmina curis. 


This, Dr. ANTHON tells us, is imitated from 
THEOCRITUS 


"Q Neued Paddreca, ri roy greov7’ amobadrn. 


Now, not to be nice as to the difference in 
sex between Galatea and Alexis, which indeed 
does not affect the question of imitation, is 
there any exclamation more natural (and there- 
fore common) than for a man to complain in 
the language of THrocrirus when treated 
coldly by his lover; or any reason why another 
poet, describing a like feeling in a different 
language, might not with equal originality 
use similar expressions? But there are 
differences, and here is one. In the Latin 
poet, the exclamation is reproachful —“ O 
cruel Alexis;” whereas in the Greek, the 
lover, even in his sorrow, forgets not his gal- 
lantry, but addresses the nymph—* O fair Ga- 
latea.”’ The alleged imitation, then, is no copy- 
ing at all. This overstraining of scholarship 
on the part of Dr. ANTHON is, however, upon 
the whole, rather serviceable than otherwise. 
It is an evidence of a vigilant observance of every 
phase and peculiarity of the author whose 
works he scrutinises, and being productive of 
good in other ways, may well be pardoned. 
We cordially recommend this edition of Vir- 
GIL to the conductors of schools, and to all 
who read the Classics and desire to see, col- 
lected and ingeniously put together, all the 
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really serviceable comments and criticisms that 
have, up to this time, been made by the best 
writers on the works of VirGiL. 





Military Service and Adventures in the Far 
Kast ; including Sketches of the Campaigns 
against the . {fghans in 1839, and the Sikhs in 
1845-6. By a Cavalry Officer. Jn 2 vols. 
London, 1847. Ollier 


[SECOND NOTICE.] 
4 Ts is a sketch of 
THE BAZAAR AT SHIEK ARPORE. 





On entering the busy scene, the first object that 
strikes the visitor is the pale, business-like money- 
changer, his anxious forehead bedanbed with the 
white paint of his caste, peering over the pyramids 








of silver and copper heaped ostentatiously before 
him. Opposite, wrangling with half a dozen sepoys, 


in voices that might wake the dead, stands the noisy, 
cloth-merchant, extolling his wares amidst 
it would break the 
On each side, 


energetic 
the altercation with a fluency t! 
heart of a London Jew cloth 


sman. 





as you strugeg gle onward, are squatte },in the pecu- 
liar Oriental fashion, venders of dried fruits, seeds, 
spices, opium, cum plurimis aliis ; but your good- 
natured Arab charger halts in despair at the shop 
where yonder greasy cook is flourishing in his long 
bony hands a wooden ladle, with which he bedaubs, 
in oily costume, a hissing mass of kabobs, or kid- 


neys, which are emitting a savoury odour through- 
out that quarter of the bazaar, and enzgag ing the 
attention of an impenetrable cloud of half- famis hed- 
looking wretches watching the inviting process. On 








extricating your embarrassed steed from this diffi- 
culty, and moving up another bazaar, at right 
angles to the former, the ears are saluted with the 


stunning and monotonous clang ding from 
the anvils of armourers and blacksmiths, who con- 
tinue their noisy labour with an assiduity that, 
jointly with their hissing fires and diabolical 
tenances, give an unpleasant presentiment of the 
world below. Speckle a number of 


<le 
savage-looking fellows in di: 3, with n 


proce 





con- 
coun- 


the scene with 


nae . 
ipy aress¢ 1atch- 


locks slung over their shoulders, a pair of business- 
like pistols, and a greasy-handled knife stuck in 
their belt, whilst a broad, iron-handled tolwar 





’ and you Wi 





brings up the r iplete the best 
picture I can afford of Shikarpore bazaar 


Tord 
lazy, lounging sold 


Alery. 





rhe length of the following p 
excused for the spirit with which 


THE CAPTURE OF GHUZNI. 
The morning was ex ingly dark, and all 
around quiet as death; for the garrison, who had 


almost incessant 








hitherto kept up an cannonade, 
seemed to think tl had done enough, and were 
enjoying repose. We began to imagine that they 
had used up their ammunition in the past vigorous 
efforts to alarm us, and that the fort had been 
evacuated. This oppressive silence was interrupted 








by the word of command pass ranks in 
a whisper ; and the forlorn ‘hope moved to their 
post near the Caubul gate, to await resul 
the engineer’s experiment. 
amounting to three hundred 
carried by the sappers, 
European volunteers ; and the eng 
place > the powder at the gate, distinctly heard 
voices of the Afghan-guard conversing 
gateway. The saucisson wa 


ng down the 


1 
the 











su} 











officer of the Bengal Engin L 

glare lit up the ramparts, and with a sm oth 
crushing report, the Caubul gate was shattered into 
innumerable fragments. In one soomant; | the face 
of nature seemed to have awoke in uproar. Th 
rushing and confusion in the city, and on the ran 





) ) 
and random fire 


parts, ' j 
could be manned, 


from 


Was accol 








any gun which no matter 
where it was pointed. The whole city, — in- 
stantaneously from repose, and yet too late, hur- 
ried in confused masses to man the walls, ignorant 





of the disaster which had befallen 
Then burst from the hills the solemn, majestic 


the gateway. 





roar 
| 











against ‘ee prom on his poner steed. The 
dealer eagerly closed the wager for a hundred 
rupees, and the ground was selected, as nearly as it 
could be guessed, for the distance. The riders were 
soon up (the Afghan apparently the heavier) ; the 
word was given, and away they went, the Afghan 
leading at a tearing pace, flourishing his legs and 
whip, and chuckling and hallooing with delight. 
J— saw there was no necessity for collaring him, 
the Afghan doing all that could be desired. When 
within fifty yards of the winning-post, J— having 
waited steadily on his competitor until the sleek 
animal was beat, gave the gallant little Arab his 
head and the Afghan the go-by, telling him to take 
his useless fifteen hundred rupees’ worth home, as 
he bad beaten him with the slowest horse in the 
regiment. The fame of this race must pre- 
ceded the army, for I never heard another instance 
of an Afghan dealer wishing to match his horse for 


of our artillery; light flashed upon light in un- 
interrupted succession, and the shell, sped on its 
mission of death, curved steadily through the lurid 
atmosphere. The ued a random answer 
from its guns, and hung out lights from the walls, 
to discover the locality of their assailants; but this 
served to direct the fire of our artillery, and the 
walls were soon cleared of their occupants. The 
wing of a native infantry regiment, posted on the 
south eastern front, drew a part of the besieged in 
that direction, to repel this false attack. Under 
cover of the artillery fire, sweeping the parapets, 
Colonel Deunie, leading four light companies from 
the 2nd, 13th, 17th, and ears European 
regiment, advanced to storm the Caubul g closely 
: lowed by Brigadier Sale, in comm und of the main 
body of the storming party, consisting of the re- 
mainder of those four British regiments. 

The enemy opened a smart fire of matchlocks upon 


fort contin 








gate, 


have 


the advance, and the gateway was found much ob- | speed against any of our —-* Their own races 
structed with rubbish and splintered beams from | are generally for great distances, and the race- 
I 


course is usually in the main ak where rocks and 
sharp stones are not but the are 
shod with a plate of covers nearly the 


the demolished framework. 1e postern, turning 
sharply to the rigkt, and leading to the interior of 
>, induced an officer in the passage to sup- 


scarce 5 horses 


the plac eel which 


pose it blocked up, in consequence of which he took | whole foot,—a mode of shoeing adopted almost 
upon himself to order a bugle to sound the retreat; | throughout the army. 

bat the advanced party having penetrated to the : ; : 

interior, heard or heeded not the recal. Over- Now for a graphic picture of 

coming every obstacle, the galla nt Britons rushed, 

with a loud cheer, pi the postern, at whose THE BREAKING UP OF A CAMP. 

entrance they were met bya ial of Afghan des- The breaking up of a long-standing camp is a 


scene of no trifling bustle and confusion. The pre- 
vious day is usually one of considerable trouble to 
those who have suffered their marching-establish- 
ment to get out of order; and when it is requisite 
to replace a camel or a bullock, the new comer, 


peradoes, who had thrown themselves devotedly 

into this passage, resolved to defend it with their 

lives. Here, the struggle was short, but dly. 

Armed with sword and « ers, each Afghan fought 
ti 


dea 


lagg 








and fell, with his face to the enemy ; and if a spark 

of life remained after he had been hurled to the! even if found (and that is generally at a ruinous 
earth, his last act was to direct a sword pistol | price), not unfrequently evinces the most marked 
against the breast of his hated foe as our men | repugnance to tents or bullock-trunks. Yet, how- 


ever great the difficulty, 
the habitation being moved before 
all to be prepared at sunset, 


the peren aptory necessity of 
next morning, 
either by a 


trampled over him in their onward career. So con- 
fined had been the area for it many of 
the soldiers, being unable to use their weapons at 


combat, th 
causes 




















full length in the mélée, unfixed their bayonets, and reduction of baggage, or increase of cattle, save the 
used them daggers; and the broken and blood- | more provident campaigners, who rectify such de- 
stained weapons told with what effect they had been | ficiencies without delay. The earliest practicable 
wielded. The resistance at the entrance having | hours are kept by all off duty, and two hours aftea 
been overcome by the destruction of this desperate | Sunset the camp (if well regulated) is quiet enough 

band, the ery was, ‘* On— mnt to the citadel !’’ a = breaks loose, and sets the whok 

A panic had now -d and paralysed many of the : in a state of ferment—for all seem to take a 
garrison, for they huddled together in confined deep interes om in the progress of any mad animal wh ) 
spaces, and stood to be slaughter ep, or tears through the camp, with ropes and pegs flying 
rushed in frenzy to the w ills, and mselyes | in wild confusion about his heels. As night advances, 





from the No thought of ven these stray madcaps betake themselves to rest, 


parapets. 





y 
t 


sition in the citadel seemed to have oc o any, and the quiet is only dis abe 9 by the hourly tramp 
nor had it been sufficiently ¢ of: of patrols, or the challenge of atry. This gloom 


lis 


al 





and stillness are suddenly ¢ daana by the shrill 
startling blast of the trumpet, wakening all around 


and activity. The loud and con- 


the ost rati 
an escape outside t! 
c light of morn 


‘orts of m 





secret outlets 


and the sabres 





re the cl to consciousness 



























cavalry, left slender hopes of escape. As | Unue ed neigh from the pickets, and the angry remon- 

daylight brought each minute tracing of the works | Strances of the camels, pare the extensive buzz of 

into view, the gallant British regiment were seen | human voices and barking of dogs, tell that man 

winding up the steep rocky ascent w hich led to the | and brute are both aware of the time having come 

citadel, where, with a wild “ hurrah !" they burst for their allotted duties. Sticks and dry giass 

the gate, mounted the ramparts, and cast loose the raked into pyramids are sending forth v rlu nes of 

zonry of their bann to the wind as it | smoke in one place, and in another are rising into 

long the shattered battlements of captured | high crackling fires, round which may be seen 

groups of dusky figures squatted together, in thaling 

. — : — | their morning hookahs, or spreading their long 

shans, it would appear, rival York-| bony hands to the flames, and listlessly regard- 

shirem n in the art of jockey sut, like ing their more assijuous brethren occupied in 

sh ** knowing ones hey are some- | striking the tents, or fitting loads on the backs 

done; as witness this anecdote of of the beasts of burden. But think not, my lazy 

| fire-worshipper, this indolence is unobserved ; the 

AN AFGHAN HORSEDEALER, eye of the occupant of yonder tent is upon you; he 

aler, one 1 rnin r, came into the cavalry | advances softly towards the fire, his arm is raised, 

bringing a showy-looking nag for sale, which | an Il the descending /dftie causes a momentary 1e 

scemed a well bred a ry and certainly cocked its | of flight and confusion, which is immediately suc- 
tail and pawed the ground in a most imposing} ceeded by a zealous attention to duty, provi 
manner. J—, a young dragoon officer, who was a salutary force of the ‘‘ Argumentum ad bacul 

V respectable jockey, asked the animal’s price. | Although this is not an orthodox, logical, or even 

‘* Fifteen hundred rupees, 1s the modest req rgument, itis, neverthel , frequently used 

‘and you have not a sou: or fleeter anima , and is generally lusive. Next morn- 

the Ferinzhee « p,’ add ghan. J— quietly the voice, unaccompani d by manual exercise, 

i s jinting to a little | will produce the desired effect. The loads being 

» certainly looked as if he packed, all the tents, save three or four lazy strag- 

were the ghost of some departed er, but whose} glers, heckig deep ured, the second trumpet sends 


through the lines, and gives warn- 


at WOrk. 


its shrill echoes 
ing that the treadmill will 


n moby 


diate to 


and sinews only required the hand upon 


Le acknowledged, offered to ride him a mile soon be Be- 
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ware of that camel’s mouth gaping close to your 
hand in the dark, or he will spoil it for holding a 
rein or a sabre; and beware the treacherous tent- 
peg, which lurks in savage gloom for 
the unwary. ‘‘ It is no use cursing the peg. Why 
did you not get out of its way when you found it 
was not inclined to get out of yours ?’’ cries a face- 
tious neighbour, as you stoop to rub the lacerated 
shin, and narrowly escape being trampled on by an 
elephant, who is hustling off with a few hundred- 
weight of canvas and tent-poles hanging about him. 
The third trumpet and a cup of boiling coffee ge- 
nerally accompany each other, if your khansanah 
belong to the right Dean Swift’s breed ; and it is no 
pr ishment to insist on his drinking it himself—the 
man would swallow a cup of cayenne and fire, 
without winking. The troops are formed in dusky 
masses on their alarm-posts; the commanding offi- 
cer rides along the line; the word of command i 
given, and passed down the squadrons ; the welcome 

te for the march is heard, and the tramping of 
the steeds raises an impenetrable cloud of dust 
around the column, as we cheerfully turn our backs 
on Caubul, most probably for ever ; the band pro- 
phetically striking up, ‘‘ Ha til mi tulidh,’’ or some- 
thing which I mistook for it. 





Our lady readers will feel more interest in 


the information, scant as it is, relating to 


CASHMERE 
Notwithstanding the enormous importation of 
shawls from Cashmere into the Punjaub, the diffi- 
culty of procuring a really and handsome 
hi greater than is commonly supposed. The 
valuable are generally purchased by the 
wealthy natives, who have the best opportunities of 
procuring them ; secondly, a good judge is required 
for the selection ; and thirdly, rupees to spare to the 
amount of from five hundred to twelve hundred, for 
the purchase of each. 


SHAWLS. 


rich 
wl is 
most 





From the narrative of the campaign of the 
Sutlej, 1 some short extracts that will 
bear removal from their contexts. 'Thus— 


7 
take 


THE NIGHT AFTER THE BATTLE, 


Camels, laden with tents, strayed in different di- 
rections over plain; but most of them were 
furnished with owners in the course of the night, 
although our camp followers remained huddled to- 
gether in their den of safety at Buddewal. Enor- 
mous quantities of ammunition had been collected 
in the Sikh camp, to carry on the long operations 
they meditated against the British forces, and the 
cartridg which were packed in large wooden 
cases, continued to explode during the night. 
Large portions were collected by our parties sent 
out for the purpose, and, when fired, shook the 
earth as with an earthquake, and lit up the sur- 
rounding country, causing our horses to break loose 
from their pickets, when, conceiving that they had 
not been sufficiently worked during the day, they 
galloped wildly th bivouac. The day of 
slaughter was certainly folllowed by a night of con- 
fusion; but the Sikh army had been beaten, and 
few in our camp gave much thought to anything 
beyond the exploits of the day. Covered with such 
fragments of Sikh horse-clothing as we 
could lay our hands upon, or rolled in our cloaks 
the few happy men to whom Buddewal had left 
such a garment), we dis- 
cussed the d ly’s proceedi 
unwounded 


rough our 


tents or 


clustered together and 
s. Most of those 
splashed with the 
and the field 


who 





scaned 
escaped were 





lr cOmrades or enemies, 








where we lay was amply spotted with ghastly look- 
corpses, which would have afforded valuable 
ects for newspaper tales of horror; yet few, if 


ny, of our numerous party complained of their 
being interrupted or haunted by 
apparitions. The human org zan of destructive- 
ness requires exere ise for its development, and with 
thosea Iy intages it becomes, with many, one of the 
earthly passions. I have seen 
instances in many veterans of men whose eye never 
brightened with such 





night’s slumbers 


such 


lost engrossing of 


radiance at any prospect as 
that of returning to their old gory pastime; ay, and 
amongst that number were examples of warm- 
heartedness and benevolence, which it would puzzle | 


the shins of 





| the metaphysici ian to > vecenalle with t their destructive | the Sikh battalions with dines effect, as their 


propensities. 


Asa companion picture of the horrors of 


ct this 


CAMP 


war, we sele 
SCENE. 


On the afternoon of the 


into Loodiana. 
who had been seriously wounded, 
forget the sad scene of human suffering presented 
to view. Outside the hospital-tents were lain the 
bodies of those who had recently died ; 
the contorted positions in which 
death had fixed them; 
sleep than death, had calmly passed away, struck 
down in full vigour and robust bodily health, when 
the human frame, it was natural to suppose, would 
have struggled more fiercely with its arch enemy ; 
but the groans of the sufferers undergoing painful 
surgical operations were more grievous to the senses 
than the sight of those who needed no mortal aid. 
Pain, in all its degrees and hideous varieties, was 
forcibly pourtrayed on every square yard of earth 
which surrounded me ; and, ing from sufferer 
to sufferer, I felt, or fancied I each patient’s 
eye following wistfully the movements of such for- 
tunate visitants as were exempted from the services 
of the knife or lancet, and sometimes dwelling re- 
pre achfully on the useless spectator of their suffer 
ings. I felt it was almost a sacrilege to remain in 
such a place without being useful; but the medical 
officers and hospital assistants so zealously fulfilled 
every minute detail for the relief of their patie nts, 
that sympathy was the only offering we could pre 

sent to our stricken comrades. Wi hilst raising the 
canvas door of a dark tent which I was entering, I 
irly fell over the leg of some one 














stumbled, and n« 
stretched entrance. 
make apologies to the owner, I found it had none, 
but, on a pallet beside it, lay its former possessor, 
who had just undergone amputation ; beyond him 
lay a dead artilleryman ; and further on, amongst 
stumps of arms protruding from the pallets, lay my 
wounded brother-officer, who appeared to suffer 
much more from the surrounding obj« 
his own severe personal injuries. 


a 
across the 


Solemn reflections are suggested to our 
officer on the 
EVE OF A BATTLE. 
A few weeks ago, the eve of a battle, suddenly 


announced, would have sent h alf the party 
to ke their wills, or to prepare for hi 
event as well as a hours’ notice would permit ; 
but now, most of these prepa already 
been made; and as few were sanguine enough to 
suppose they could Jast much longer—(as fully half 
their comrades had been killed or crippled, and the 
enemy appeared fresher than ever),—the approach- 
ing struggle excited perhaps a trifle more of interest 
than would have been bestowed on a hurdle-race or 
steeple-chase, to come off next morning. We were 
ordered to be under arms and moving about two 
hours before daybreak; and therefore an early 
retreat was advisable, in order to be in proper con- 
dition for the labours which the coming day threat- 
ened to entail on some, and to terminate for ever 
with others. However lightly the subject may be 
treated, with lively companions and flashing lights 
around you, yet, when the scene is changed to the 
dusky canvas walls of a solitary tent, and the sub- 
siding hubbub of the « imp leaves one to court sleep 
or reflection, I confess, for my own part, that the eve 
of a battle has never been the calmest of my nightly 
rests. The probability that ere to-morrow’s 
has set we may be one of that loathsome class for 
the ‘‘ hiatus maxime deflendus’’—*‘‘ to be 
filled up by spade and m awaiting, 
usually causes a retrospect which, unless with a man 
possessing the philosophy or vanity of a Cicero, 
must be somewhat perplexing. 








rations had 
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Tar 
uttock “—1S 


In conclusion we present the author’s nar- 
rative of the terrible 
RETREAT OF THE SUTLEJ. 
A rolling and tremendous fire now opened along 
the whole victorious line of the British, which tore 


29th of January, the 
field-hospital, with the wounded men, was removed 
I rode over to see a brother-officer 
and shall never 


many in 
the rigid hand of 
others, more “resembling 


When I turned to | 


cts than from 
| 


| 
at table | 
1€ coming | 


sun | 


‘order became more compact from being compressed 
on each side. Still, the enemy retired in creditable 
array, and shewed a threatening front, whilst mown 
| down by musketry, and charged by the 3rd Light 
| Dragoons, which were led by Sir Joseph Thackwell 
into the Sikh entrenchments. Forced backwards, 
step by step, towards the river, the foremost of the 
retreating enemy thronged upon the bridge of boats, 
which soon gave way under the inordinate weight, 
and left the fugitives to perish in the waters under 
the accumulated pressure of their wounded and 
drowning comrades. Most of the Sikh battalions, 
finding the bridge destroyed, entered the fords, still 
preserving their ranks to the very edge of the river; 
but the waters had risen considerably during the 
night, and the fords were nearly impracticable. 
The banks of the Sutlej were now lined by the 
whole force of our infantry ; and the horse artillery 
having hastily taken up the most advantageous 
position which could be found for pouring destruc- 
tion into the retiring army, the storm fell with mer- 
ciless violence upon the fugitives, who were now 
struggling in one mighty, confused mass to reach 
the opposite shore. So large a mark as the enemy’s 
‘commingled hordes presented, could scarcely be 
missed ; and the round shot, musketry, and shrap- 
nel, which swept the surface of the river with deadly 
precision, soon converted the greater portion of the 
Sikh army into a hideous and straggling wreck of 
humanity. The sluggish waters of the Sutlej, 
clogged with human carcases, swelled and foamed 
over wounded and unwounded, locked in the strug- 
gling embrace of mortal peril, and bore them slowly 
onw ards to destruction, making room for succeeding 
crowds destined to share a similar fate. The scat- 
tered remnants of the battalions which had defended 
the entrenchments of Sobraon with such gallantry 
and resolution, landing on the opposite shore, fled 
wildly from the awful scene of carnage; and half a 
| winter’s day served to destroy for ever those daring 
and organised battalions, to accomplish whose dis- 
cipline and efficiency had occupied the lifetime, and 
employed unceasingly the energies of the old Lion 
of the Punjaub. 








These extracts will suffice to shew the cha- 
racter of the work, and to recommend it to 
readers and book-clubs. 





| Scenes and Thoughts in Europe. By an Ame- 

rican. London: Wiley and Putnam. 
SECOND NOTICE. |} 
We recur with pleasure to the graphic and 
thought-stored pages of this book. From 
London our author proceeded to Paris, and 
thereby enjoyed the advantage of contrasting 
|the impressions created respectively by the 
capitals of the most civilized nations of the 
Old World. ‘The description he has given of 
the moral aspect of Paris, making allowances 
|for relative differences of time and situation, 
|might have done for ancient Sybarus. ‘The 
| reasons why Paris is the oracle of fashion, and 
the busy centre of gaiety, are justly pointed 
out in the foll wing pas ge :— 





A Frenchman, more than other men, is depen- 
dent upon things without himself. Nature and 


his own mind, with domestic interests and recrea- 
tions, are not enough to complete his daily circ 
| For his best « njoym rent he He have a 
| of factitious excitements. Out of this 
| has grown to be the capital of the world for super- 
amusements. Here are the appliance 
multiplied and diversified with the keenest refine- 
nent of sensual ingt nuity,—for keeping the e mind 
yusy without labour, and fascinate Zz without sensi- 
vility. The senses are beset with piquant baits. 
Whoever has money in his purse, and can satisfy 
through gold his chief wants, need have little 
thought of the day or the year. He finds a life all 
| prepared for him, and selects it, as he does his 
dinner from the voluminous carte of the Restaurant. 
To live, is for him as easy as to make music ona 
hand-organ: with but slight physical effort from 
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himself, he is borne along from week to week and 
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from season to season on an unresting current of | 
diversions. Here the sensual can pass years with. | 
out satiety, and the slothful without ennui. Paris 
is the Elysium of the idler, and for barren minds a 
Paradise. * ad * The French beat 
the world in milliners, in tailors, in porcelain, in 
upholstery, in furniture; their or molw is unri- 
valled, so are their mousselines and silks ; but not 
so is their painting, or their sculpture, or their 
music, or their poetry. In the ornamental they 
are unequalled, but not in the creative. Their 
sphere is the artificial and conventional : their sym- 
pathy with nature is not direct and intense. Their 
ideal in Art is not the result of a warm embrace 
with nature, but of a methodical study of established 
masters. With their poets and artists the aim and 
motive in labour is too much the approval of Paris, 
where humanity is so bedizened by artifice, that the 
smile and melody of nature are scarce discernible. 


Shortly after his arrival in Paris, our author 
visited the theatres. So ingenious and subtle 
are his criticisms, so just his remarks upon 
the French drama, that we lament our inability 
to afford space for them here. ‘Their relation 
is so close, that to extract a part of them would 
be to mar the effect of the whole; the reader, 
therefore, who feels interested in theatricals, 
and curious to learn their characteristics in 
France, must have recourse to the work itself. 
Of individual performers, however, as the par- 
ticulars relating to such are brief and succinct, 
we may take a description. Many of our readers 
have seen RACHEL. Some will conceive the 
following sketch of her overdrawn; others, we 
think, with better discrimination, will assent to 
its justice and accuracy. ‘The prefatory remark 
upon MouiERE will meet the assent of most 
readers 





At the Théatre Francais, I saw Molicre and 
Rachel. It is no disparagement of Moliére to call 
him a truncated Shakspeare. The naturalness, 
vigour, comic sense, practical insight and scenic life 
of Shakspeare he has ; without Shakspeare’s purple 
glow, his reach of imagination and ample intellec- 
tual grasp, which latter supreme qualities shoot 
light down into the former subordinate ones, and 
thus impart to Shakspeare’s comic and lowest per- 
sonages a poetic soul, which raises and refines them, 
the want whereof in Moliére makes his low charac- 
ters border on farce and his highest prosaic. Rachel 
is wonderful. She is on the stage an embodied 
radiance. Her body seems inwardly illuminated. 
Conceive a Greck statue endued with speech and 
mobility, for the purpose of giving utterance to a 
profound soul stirred to its depths, and you have an 
image of the magic union in her personations of 
fervour and grace. Till I heard her, 
valued the might of elocution. She 
the heart by dint of intonation; just as, with his 
arm ever steady, the fencer deals or parries death 
by the mere motion of his wrist. Phrases, words, 
syllables, grow plastic, swell, or contract, come 
pulsing with life, as they issue from her lips. Her 
head is superb ; oval, full, large, compact, powerful. 
She cannot be said to have beauty of face or figure ; 
yet the most beautiful woman were powerless to 
divert from her the eyes of the spectator. 





I never fully 
goes right to 


Her 
spiritual beauty is there more bewitching than can 
be the corporeal. When in the JZoraces she utters 
the curse, it is as though the whole electricity of a 
tempest played through her arteries. It is not 
Corneille’s Camille, or Racine’s Hermoine, solely 
that you behold, it is a dazzling incarnation of a 
human soul. Through Rachel I have seen the 
chefs-d’euvre of Corneille and Racine, reproduced 
by her on the French stage, whence, since the death 
of Talma, they had been banished. 


A striking and mournful incident took place 
whilst our author was in Paris—he witnessed 
the public obsequies of NapoLEon. Emi- 
nently characteristic of the French people is 
the enthusiasm which their hero’s name still 
evokes, and the solicitude with which they 
cherish his memory in their affections, Our 


| half a million of both sexes. 


| His shrivelled dust passed throug! 


author’s estimate of the Emperor, though in 


the main just, betrays something of the ar- 
bitrariness of opinion, even on debateable 
ground, which distinguishes the Essay 


NAPOLEON by the author’s countryman, Dr. 


on 


| CHANNING. 


I saw Napoleon’s funeral, a showy martial pa- 
geant, befitting the Imperial soldier. The escort 
was a hundred thousand armed men; the followers, 
For hours, the broad, 
long avenue of the Champs Elis¢es 
with the moving throng. It was a solemn moment 
when the funeral car ly by. There, 
within a few feet, lay the body of the man, the 
tramp of whose legions had been mournfully heard 
in every great capital of the continent—whose words 
had been more than the breath of 

h triumph il 
record of 
nothing 
name; of him, nothing but 
of 


tardy 


was choked 


} 
came siOw 





a dozen kings. 
arches 
and columns, emblazoned with the his 
hundred conquests. Of them, there 
left to France but the 


those cold remains. 


was 


Not even a living member 
his line was present, sadly to share in this j 
day was cold, and so were 


of The 
the hearts of multitude. Those bones, let out 
yught with them no hope 


honour. 
the 
of their ocean prison, br 


show 


for the nation. When they are buried, there will 
be an end of Napoleon. His name will hereafter | 
but a gorgeous emptiness—his memory is not 


In his aims there | 
hope, whence his fellow-men, battling for 


night for ever draw c 


ized by a principle. 


yurage and 





he still lived, his schemes were baffl Ww 

founded had already passed away. S were 
all for himself, and hence with himself ev fell, 
and left scarce a trace behind. He ga birth to 


no great ideas, that, fructifying among men, would 
have built for him in their souls an everlasting 
home. He saw not into the depths of truth, and 
he knew not its unequalled 
with all his power he was 
he. wished came to pass, and 
fiery vehemence, with still more start 
was undone. His thoughts w 

with the counsels of God, and so the 


himself, 





might. 








The Empe ror will have his 


place in history, but the man will not 
j}minds of men. For the most potent king of t 
earth, what is he, if he be a false man Chat 1 


so false could so rule, is a t 
the times. 


Revolution in 
acts which compo: 
the sens 


Mighty as was the 
grand and awful the 
few traces visible to 
now. 


rel 


One lo¢ 1 for the 
the centres of the terrific doings of 
They are mostly so transformed as to have lost their 
identity. Time has been quick in wiping out the 
bloody stains. Whoever wishes to bring before his 
; xecution, 





ks almost in va spots t 
the 


Une 


Revolution. 


mind, on the ground itself, the place of ¢ 
will need an imigination intense enough to close the 


h 


avenues of his senses against the garish sights and 


sounds of the most brilliant public square of this 








yest of capitals; for what is now the Place de la 
oncorde, with its lively gilt fountains and tling 
equipages, was once the Place de la Revolution, 
where blood streamed daily under the axe of the 
headsman. If, then, he can succeed in calling up 


ns and 





the guillotine, with its pale exulting 


tators, it will be 


throng of savage spec easier for 
timid to shudder at its 
thinker to solve the 
Through the tears and woes of man, the deep laws 
of Providence march on to their mysterious fulfil- 
ment. One may believe, that to a people so bruti- 
fied by tyranny, so despoiled of natural rights, was 
needed the swiftest sweep of authority, the broadest 
of power, the verification of 


bondage, in order to vindicate at last 


the 
tie 
t 


butcheries, than for 





problem of 


their permission. 





exhibition 
escape from 
and for ever their human claim to a will. 


grossest 


Passing from France into Belgium, the 


author contrasts the different aspects which 
those countries assume :— 





The 
No 


, hor 


In France there is little rural beauty. 
country looks bald and meagre and lifeless. 
clumps of trees, nor rose-sweetened c 
sh 
quiet sympathy with natu h 
get into Belgium. Here were the marks of a deeper 
order and more intelligent labour. On 
cleanliness and thrift. ‘he sightly, compact towns 
looked full of well-husbanded resources. From 
Courtrai, near the borders of France, to Antwerp, 
we passed, by railroad, for sixty miles through 
what smooth and 
grateful to 





} 


ind a 


to 





idy hamlets, betokening 





ering 





all sides 





fair rich garde 


The soi 


seemed a 
minute is the tillage. 


its working. 








Antwerp, with its people, and the precious 


works of Rupens, are thus d ted on: 


seSCante 


Antwerp has still mu 
it inherited from tl 
two hundred thousand 
merc 
Europe; and its mer 






and opulence, the 





ousand, the port 






th 
sels at a time, inst 

broad clean streets, | 
still here, and th 


is a dower for a pr 


are 





7 : : 
rich in fat land 
the possess! 


+} - . 
heir gt 


richer in 
spring ol 
eniu 
emplified. Take away 
and Antwerp would n 
teadfast, light, frett 

ing nearly four hundred 
which 


potency of 


it seems to toucl 
swan about to take f 


t 
shining dail 





laily on th I 
memory of Rubens, { his ] his gigal 
handiwork, are a perpetual i s. To 
the passing stranger they are an adornment to the 
land; but to the natives, a stay and brace to th 


mind itself, 
reality of beauty and 


very 





tilying them 





ith genius and 
er . 

n of old books 

ravings, bound 


rreater part of 




















Singie view, 
t’s | is to 
ne mystery ot 
W a eV 
it ] 1 r 
t] spontar is absorbu I 1 ¢ h bra 
With him existence could only be joyed, fulfill 
by delivering himself of this urgent bre 1 of brain- 
engendered pictures. What a w vention 
and inexhaustible vigour f t nd 
boldness, and breadth and fire! What opulence 
and grandeur of imagination! What skill in tl 
marshalling of his legions! What ] n h head, 
in each figure, in each group \nd wh flood 
of beauty in his colouring ! Lis asil, for his g 
pictures, he had gatl l » his brain tl ues 
of a gorgeous sunset, and p 1 them 1 t 
canvas. 
he remarks which have fallen from th 
intelligent American on making comparison 
between society in the old as ec ted w 
that in the new world, are so obviously founded 


in truth, 


to occur to any but earn 
in our own country, that we submit them 
out hesitation to our r 


Am I 


It y 


and at the same time so |] 
} ¢ 

nd busy thinkers 

with- 

ders. 


} a 1 oat 11 yarn liffere 
ig the features wherein old Europe differs 








from young America, none is more prominent than 
the large number of idlers Europ Capital 
being wanting in the United St ult t 

universal energy is busied in supp it; in 





Europe it is abundant, and many live in industrial 


- + ie lividends 
unprodu ‘tiveness upon tits moderate dividends. 


With us it is hardly respectable to be idle ; 
only they who are so enjoy the highest considera- 


here, 
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tion. rin us, a is confined to those who 
Idict themselves to 
Europe it excludes all who labour at all, except in 
he highest offices of the State. In ‘ good society’ 





here, you meet with neither lawyer, nor merchant, | 


nor physician, not even with the clergy, for in 
Daley 

Gelgium priests are drawn from the peasant and 
bourgeois classes, and their consecration is not be- 


lieved to confer upon them nobility. Birth has 








hitherto been an almost indispensable passport into | 


the highest circles, but money, aided by the stealthy 
progress of d 
the aristocratic entrenchments, and ere many gene- 
rations, ‘* good ges: ti in Europe will present 
concourse that it does 
with us, where, the social pomenscinenettn having no 

n political, old families go down 


g like the motle 











an 1 new ones come up, and the power of a man 
on ‘Change is often the measure of his position in 
fashionable drawing-rooms. This is but the chaos 
of transition: the soul will in time assert its trans- 
cendant privileges. In Europe, notwithstanding 
‘casional intermarriages, the aristocratic prestige 

1 prevails against plebeian merit. In social 
longer than in political life, the nobility naturally 
retain a predominance, that is of course exercised 
despotically. Soest , since the invention of 


printing, the expansion of commerce, and the rapid 
velopment of indus stry and science, knowledge 
and wealth, the sources of the highest power in 
communities have been passing out of the hands of 
the privileged few, still, social advantages, de pend- 
Ing upon deep-rooted ideas, are the last to be for- 
feited, and the nobilit y throughout Europe, long 
fter their exclusion from the high posts in the 
tate, will look down upon the herd of plebeian 
aspirants to ton, just as the ancienne noblesse of 
i “sr ‘e did upon the mili tary upstarts of Napoleon, 


and do still upon the Court of Louis Phillipe. And 


this from a real supe riority of position. 





1] 


llow much of truth, also, is there in the fol- 
lowing, notwithstanding the peep it opens to 
us of national pride on the part of the author. 


ital faculties among men is a 
Jaw of nature, the idea ofa “ best society”’ is real, 

| go on manifesting itself more and more 
y, working constantly apeees through im- 























pr ials. The mind will} y degrees straighten 
i better p roport tions. Factitious and 
rossly-bottomed distinctions will be effaced. In 
our couutry we have compassed a vantage-ground 
of liberty, whence to ascend to higher platforms of 
1 condition. Gros ly do they underrate the 

\ of liberty, who regard security of person and 
property, equality before the law, freedom of speech 
id of printing, as its ripe fruit. These are but 
the foundation for a broadcr and more beautiful 
ructure. Through them the mind will brace its 
ind sharpen its vision for wider sweeps into 

the d main of ‘the possible; and expanding with 


inrestricted inter-communion, grow in brightness 


ind beneficence. Proofs of this progress are dis- 
cernible in the easier emancipation from soul- 


smothering customs, and in the long gings and hopes 


of the freest minds. In this higher organization 











} . a } ° 
the gentleman will of course not be wanting ; ; for no 
eil-developed society could be without him, in| 
\ » 2s Spenser sings, 

The g > mind by gentle deed is known, 

+ +) a} + 
Let those who regret the dec ay of the old-fashioned 
rent! ’ ” } OT > 
‘ ‘use the new-fashioned one, being a 
coarse imitation of him, is, like all imitations, a 


; ; 
failure, take hope, that there is one of a higher 
fashion possible and already forming, in whom 





politeness, being the offspring of love and beauty, 

ill cease borrowing of falsehood; in whom re- 
finement shall not be the superficial show of con- 
ventic scipline, but a spontaneous emanation 
from purified mind ; courtesy be free from 
pri id elevation be enjoyed by right neither of 


pedigree nor Plutus, but solely by natural endow- 
ment, be acknowledged as ungrudgingly as differ- 


) 
ence of stature, and sit on the possessor as un- 


consciously as flowers on stalks, and like them dis- | 


pense beauty all around. 


(To be continued.) 
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rtain kinds of labour; in 


democratic ideas, is making breaches in | 


| JOURNAL OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 
Life and Correspondence of Joseph Reed, Military 
Secretary of Washington at Cambridge, Adju- | c 


tant-General of the Continental Army, Member | 


of the Congress of the United States, and Pre- 

sident of the Executive Council of the State of 

Pennsylvania. By bis Grandson, Wiiit1aM B. 

Reep. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 537, 507. Philadel- 

phia: Lindsay and Blakiston. New York: 

Bartlett and Welford. 1847.7 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 

Reep did not resume the office of secretary to 
General WAsuINGTON: but on the 5th of June, 
1776, was appointed by Congress Adjutant-general 
of the army, a post vacated by the promotion of 
Gates to the presidency of the Board of War. 
This appointment was recommended to Congress by 
WASHINGTON, at a personal interview in Philadel- 
phia, and its acceptance pressed by him upon Mr. 
Rerep. He accordingly assumed its duties, and | 
performed them with the most hearty devotion. 
During this period occurred a slight interruption | 
to the harmony between him and the commander- 
in-chief. Shortly after the unfortunate circum- 
stances that resulted in the sacrifice of the garrison 
of Fort Washington, and on the very day after, | 
Fort Lee was abandoned, and the American army 
driven beyond the Hackensac, Reep wrote hastily 
to Cuaries Leg, expressing his deep regret at 
that want of decision and of reliance on his own 
simple judgment by the commander-in-chief, 
which he believed to have been the causes of the 
disaster which had occurred. Ler, with bis usual 
recklessness, replied in terms of still more decided 
condemnation. When this letter arrived, Reep 
was absent on duty in New Jersey, and being sup- 
posed to relate to official business, it was opened by 
the commander-in-chief. To him it seemed to be 
jan echo of one from Rerep to LEE; and ‘I was 
hurt,’’ he said subsequently to Reep, ‘‘ not because 
I thoust it my judgment wronged by the expressions 
contained in it, but because the same sentiments 
were not communicated directly to myself.’’ That 
an unfavourable opinion, privately expressed by a 
friend and eget ite, should become known to the 
object of it, was certainly unfortunate; but it is 
obvious that no fault was committed by Colonel 
Reep. He stood at that time in no relation of 
personal or domestic connection with WASHINGTON}; 
he was not a member of his family ; there was no- 
thing confidential in their mutual position. Mr. 
Reep held the independent office of adjntant- 
general, derived directly from Congress. There 
was no reason, therefore, personal or official, ren- 
dering it improper or disingenuous in him to ex- 
press such an opinion to another officer, with whom | 
he had long been familiar, in a confidential letter, — 
for such Lee himself afterwards stated it to have 
been understood by him, supposing that the opinion 
was a reasonable and well-founded one. And that | 
it was so, perhaps a full examination will compel 
the most ardent admirers of WaAsHINGTON’sS 
military fame to admit. Wassineton himself, 
in a very interesting letter, in which he enumerated 
the causes of his perplexity and hesitation, said that 
certain considerations, ‘‘ when thrown into the scale 
with those opinions, which were opposed to an 
evacuation, caused that warfare in my mind, and 
hesitation, which ended in the loss of the garrison, 
and, being repugnant to my own judgment of the 
advisableness of attempting to hold the post, filled 








Colonel Rrep continued to be adjutant-general 


and the evacuation of New Jersey,—a campaign in 
which he rendered valuable service. After this he 
resigned; but in July, 1777, was appointed a 
general of horse. WASHINGTON advised this ap- 
pointment, in a letter to Congress, in the following 


terms:—‘‘ 1 shall also beg leave to recommend | 


Colonel Reep to the command of the horse, as a 
person in my opinion every way qualified; for he 
is extremely active and enterprising, many signal | 
proofs of which he has given in this campaign ;”” 

| and afterwards to Colonel Reep :—‘‘ I sincerely | 





* From The Literary World; New York. 


| 
me with the greater regret,’’ | seventy men. 


until after the battles of Trenton and Princeton, | 


| wish that you may accept the appointment of Con- 
| gress, and the post I am desirous of placing you 
|}in:’’ but, either from a sense of injury at the dila- 
tory course pursued by Congress, or some oth 
| cause, not very clearly vexplaine d, the appointment 
was declined. Upon“the landing of the British, 
however, at the head of the Elk, ‘and the approach 
of hostilities towards Philadelphia, he joined the 
| army as.a volunteer, without ‘yank or pay; and the 
zeal, activity, and skill withS which “the service of 
the following campaign was followed by him, render 
this period of his life perhaps the most honourable 
| to his character, as it is the most irteresting in his 
bios graphy. The following account of the battle of 
‘Bri indy wine, which is not ‘only thé clearest account 
ever given of the causes of that defeat, but one of 
the best narratives of a battle that we ever met 
with, is here given by his biographer :-— 


The position of the American army may be easily 
described. ‘The Brandywine is a considerable stream 
emptying into the Delaware about twenty-five miles 
below Philadelphia, having its sources in the upper 
part of Lancaster and Chester countics, and its 
course about southeast to the Delaware. Its forks, 








| known as the east and west forks, are about twenty- 


two miles from the mouth. At some distance below 
it begins to be fordable, though in seasons of high 
water it isa formidable stream throughout its whole 
length. In the latter part of the summer it is usually 
very low, and no doubt was so in September, 1777. 
The American army was posted on the left or eastern 
bank of the creek, the left wing, consisting of the 
Pennsylvania militia under Armstrong,—with whom 
General Reed was—was at the lowest or Pyles’ 
—the centre, under Washington and Wayne, at 
Chad’s, a mile and a half above, where in the course 
of the night a slight intrenchment had been thrown 
up, this being in the direct route of the enemy—and 
the right under Sullivan still further up the creek, as 
high as a point aboy e Brinton’s Ford, or two miles 
from Washington’s position, with his light troops, 
and videttes as far up as the forks, n arly two mil 

further. <A few detac nts of very ill-organiz 1 





hj 
i} 





|} and undisciplined cavalry were extended across the 


creek on the extreme right. General Greene, with 


| his light troops, among whom as a volunteer was the 





late Chief Justice Marshall—his father a colonel 
the Virginia line—was in the rear of Washing 
position. Such was the American position on the 
morning of the 11th, the British hea 
at Kennett Square. At daybreak, what in appec 
ance was the main body of the enemy, under Gent 
Knyphausen and Grant, began their advance, 
well retiring before them skirmishing, till about ten 
A.M. when the British reached the heights on the right 
bank at Chad’s Ford, and appeared in full force in 
view of the Americans. So cautious and dilatory did 


l-quarters being 




















their progress seem, that the American light troops, 
who had once crossed the creek, returned several 
times, and with great spirit engaged the Hessian 
under the very guns of their batteries. As early as 


eight o’clock, Colonel Harrison—Washington’s se 
cretary—wrote a hurried note to Congress, which still 
continued at its post, narrating what had the 
curred, and expressive of strong confidence that the 
enemy would be repwsed. Soon after ten, General 
Knyphausen began a cannonade the American 
lines, but make no attempt to cross. At this time 


the right wing under Sullivan was not in action, and 


1 OC- 





|did not appear to be threatened. He had been 





directed to guard the creek as far up as a ford call 
Buffenton’s Ford, and supposed he did so, and that 
there were no accessible fords above him. 

Soon after eleven o’clock, General Sullivan received 
a note from Colonel James Ross, hurriedly advising 
him that a large body of the enemy, with a park of 
artillery, were passing above him in the direction of 
some upper fords, though still on the right of the creek. 
‘* We are close,’’ says Ross, ‘‘ in their rear with about 
Captain Simpson lay in ambush with 
twenty men, and gave them three rounds within a 
small distance, in which two of his men were wounded, 
one mortally. I believe General Howe is with this 
party, as Joseph Galloway is here known by the in- 
habitants, with whom he spoke, and told them that 
General Howe was with him.’’ This intelligence, 
far as it went, was strictly correct. Knyphausen had 
| with him comparatively a small force, the main body 
under General Howe and Earl Cornwallis having, at 
iled to 


above 


so 











}an early hour, led by experienced guides, 

| the left, and were now in the act of crossing 
| by fords, the very existence of which was unknown 
| to the American General. Nor was this so much 
| the fault of Sullivan, whose duty of vigilance might 
at first sight seem to have been neglected, as his 
| misfortune in having no adequate cavalry at his dis- 
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posa ° 
almost to a man was disaffected. 
Ros 
ment of the British above was received, it was for- 
warded to We ton, who instantly conceived and 
prepa red to put in execution an offensive movement, 
which, had he succeeded even partially, would have 
reflected as much credit on his military character as 
the attack on Princeton. Asa measure of proper pre- 
caution—perhaps distrusting the news he had just re- 
ceived—he despatched Colonel Theodoric Bland, on 
whose fidelity and activity he could so well depend, 


As soon as Colonel 


ht 
inh? 





with a party of horse, to reconnoitre above the forks. 
These orders are not to be found in the collection of 
Washington’s writings, but are published in the 


Bland Papers, and are as follows :— 
‘* To Colonel Bland, 
*¢ Chad’s Ford, 11th September, 17 
20 minutes after — o’clock. 
—I earnestly entreat a continuance of your 
vigilant sntion to the movements of the enemy, 
and the earliest report not only of their movements, 
but of their numbers and the course they are pur- 
suing. In a particular manner I wish you to gain 
itisfactory information of a body confidently reported 
to have gone up to a ford seven or eight miles above 
this. id the fact is certain. You will send 
up an intellig ensible officer immediately, with a 
party to find out the truth, what number it consists 
of, and the road they are now on. Se particular in 
these matters. I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
CG. wee 
Not pausi however, for the return of his scout, 
Washington issued his orders to Sullivan to push 
with his whole force across the Brandywine, whilst in 
person he seepared, calling up Greene’s division in 
reserve, and despatching a message to Armstrong to 
cross with the militia below, to attack Knyphausen, 
and storm the batteries at Chad’s Ford. Had this 
been attempted, though the conflict would have been 


dde 


Sir,- 





atte 





itis sa 





r€ nt, 
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far blo , the result of the day might have been 
far diff Siok Just, however, as the movement was 
about to be made, General Sullivan received new and 
apparently equally precise intelligence, contradicting 




















explicitly the story of the march of the enemy above, 
and giving every assurance that they were yet in full 
force in front. Sullivan, as a brave and faithful 
officer, could not, and did not, delay sending the 
counter intellizence to Washington, who at once sus- 
pended the order for the attack. Thus the army 
remained for several hours, Knyphausen’s cannonade 
continuing, and the actual movement above yet being 
undiscovered. 

Never was a march more secretly or successfully 
conducted than that of Lord Cornwallis. It was 
nearly two o’clock before it was known that he had 


crossed the creek at Jeffer’s Ford, and at that hour, 


having refreshed his troops, he was in full march 
within two miles of the American right. Colonel 
Bland was the first person who discovered them, and 


A 
The divi- 


news to Sullivan and Washington, 


hed the 
4 ition was at once necessary. 





) 











sion under § an marched hastily to the right, and 
when in the act of forming on the high ground to the 
left of the Birmingham Meeting-house was attacked 








by Lord C lis, and a short and bloody conflict 

ensued. The result is well known. The rout of the 
icans was complete. 

; time Knyphausen, ascertaining that 


rnw 





same 


the movement to the left had succeeded, put his troops 
in motion, crossed the creek and bottom grounds 


attacked the Americans, who, 
resistance, were forced with a severe 
) retreat. 
militia uader General Armstrong at the lower 
ford were not in action, and being at a late hour ap- 
prised of the disasters above, with difficulty effected 
their retreat, and joined the main body of the army 
during the night at Chester. 


and 






The 
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During the winter of 1777, Colonel Reep was 
elected a delegate to Congress; and in 1778 was 
unanimously chosen President of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, having previously declined the office of 

ief ice of that State. Here we are obliged 





to close our imperfect notice of this work, leaving 
the second volume, full of interest of another kind, 
untouched. Presi Reep’s administration, like 
that of h 1 r, was stormy: the power and 











distinction of the loyal party in Philadelphia, and 
the decisive measures which it became his duty to 
pursue, drew much odium upon him; he became 
involved in the unpopularity of the constitutional 


system which he administered, and which was op- 
posed by a faction with a rancour, a concentration of 
political bitterness, then and since, we believe, pe- 





aad being in the midst of a population which | 


s’s note with the advice of the probable move- | 


culiar to Philadelphia. His health gave way under 


the fatigues of official unpopularity, and he died in } 


1785, at the age of 44. 

When it is considered that President Reep at all 
times regarded his profession in life as a civil one, 
and that his connection with the army was not ac- 
companied with any hope or intention of obtaining 
permanent advancement in that department, his 
military career must be admitted to have 


culiarly disinterested and honourable. It was his 


been pe- | 


| nature to throw himself with all his feeling and all | 


his mind into every thing in which he engaged ; and 
few have combined so much distinction in arms and 
jin the State. His temper was excitable and ardent. 
| ARNOLD, whom he was the first to detect and pur- 
sue, charged that he had become so indifferent to 
{the cause of his country at one time, that he had 
intended to go over to the enemy ; and this sugges- 
tion has been sometimes repeated since. But we 
| imagine that the line of Colonel Reep’s faults lay 
altogether in an opposite direction. It was not 
that he felt doubtingly or changefully, in reference 


to the camp, but that he felt and spoke too keenly | 


and bitterly. The whole course of his conduct, 
every act and document in these volumes, by him, 
or to him, or about him, prove that when once en- 
gaged in the war, he went thorough. It would be 
against all psychological probability, and even pos- 
| sibility, that a man who pursued his general plans 
with so much pertinacity and passion, should in the 


middle of the war—in which it is plain that his | 
engrossed— | 
| candidates, 


mind as well as heart was constantly 
should in the middle of the war have gone over to 
the enemy. He may have falked gloomily, 
WASHINGTON himself wrote; but he never acted 
ambiguously. His fault was not indifference, but 
an inclination to extreme and excessive partisanship. 
He did not hesitate between two 
adopted one with perhaps an over zeal. 
his conduct as delineated in these 
induced to doubt whether, of the several courses 
pursued by different men and _ parti any 
was marked by greater sense of moral and political 


opinions ; but 
R 


umes, 


eviewing 
we are 





vi 


Ss, 


course 


duty, greater sagacity, and higher feelings, than 
that adopted by Mr. Reep and those who acted 
with him; and considering his subsequent carecr, 
we must congratulate his descendant upon inherit- 
ing the name and fame of one whose patriotism, 
abilities, and devotedness are as little questionable 
as any thing that beiongs to the past. 
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ART, 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


° : . . | 
Tue finest specimens of cameo engraving that are } 


known are those devoted to mythological subjects, 
and consequently are liable to the caprice or fancy 
of the artist, whose object is to pourtray the general | 
character without the necessity of subscribing to | 
the features except so far as they are classically | 
delineated. A young medalist, of the name of 
Picourt, has struck out a new path, and has ven- 
tured upon taking likenesses on cameos, which of | 
course are imperishable, and his essays have been 
crowned with the greatest success, especially in the | 
case of her Majesty and the Prince Consort. His | 
stay in this country will be of some duration, unless 
called upon to resume his avocations as a medalist 
at Paris. A correspondent of the Times speaks 
thus sensibly of the proceedings of the Fine Arts 
Commission :—‘‘ Among the subjects for painting } 
recommended by the Commissioners of the Fine 
Arts, as appropriate decorations of the House of 
Lords, and its appendant chambers, I observe 

Raleigh landing in Virginia.’ Is it possible that 
Lord Morpeth, who has travelled in the United 
States, and, doubtless, studied with attention the 
early history of American colonisation—that Lord 
Mahon, Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Hallam, all eminent 
historical writers—is it probable that any, is it pos- 
sible that all of the accomplished gentlemen who 
form the committee, can “ ignorant that Raleigh 
was never in Virginia, never even set his foot in 
North America? It is true, that in 1579 he set 





} 
l 


sail for Virginia, but he was soon driven home by | 
stress of weather, and the misconduct of his crew 
| Subsequently, he fitted out five or six expedition 


} 
| 
| 
3 


| for that colony, and the energetic though unavail- 
ing efforts made by him to form a settlement there, 














have, doubtless, so connected his name with Vir- 
ginia, as to lead to the popular error that he had 
himself visited its shores. But these expeditions 
were commanded i Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Sit 
Richard Grenville, and other able navigators of 
that age, and never by Raleigh in person. The 
Southern West Indian Islands and the northern 
coast of South America he visited more than once; 
but none of his many biographers, as far as I am 
aware, mention his ‘landing in Virginia,’ and 
| nothing would be more easy than to refute them, 
had they done so. The insertion of this letter in 
your widely- circulated paper, may perhaps a nt 
the commissioners from persisting in a blunder, 
and may save our artists some useless labour, and 
the public the perpetuation of an historical false- 
hood. The above myth, and the tradition of the 
cloak, are held by these learned and _ tasteful 
gentlemen as the passages in Raleigh’s life bes 
worthy of commemoration. Have they forgott 

how he entered Cadiz—how he silenced Coke— 
| or how he composed his history ??,-———Mr. Wells 
jis said to have bequeathed to the country 
|his famous picture of ‘‘ The Glorification,”’ by 
Guido, which he purchased from the late Sir Tho 
mas Lawrence for 1,200 guineas. The Royal 
Commissioners on the Fine Arts have just put forth 
their seventh report In the general report the 


as | | 


| ben, Clarendon, 
| ward state,—and further 


| executed, 


| good service has been done by di 
| refinement and excellence 


| and one of Handel’s 


commissioners observe, ‘‘ that the evidence of ability 
afforded, not only by the works of the 
but by those of many others, h 
most satisfactory ;’’ and ‘‘ that several of the 
| who had before distinguished themselv« 
drawing have shewn, by their works exhibite 
this occasion, that they are well qi 
oil pictures on a large scale.’’ “ 
express their approbation of the 
and Falkland,- 


successful 
ve | 
rt 
1 cart 


$1 


t 


ralifie 
lhe 
stat 


} 
ureat 


recomn 
metal Magna Charta Barons an 
at once, for the v: 
newly-opened House of Lords : 
to the report the report of a sub-co 
they had appointed ‘ det 
scheme”’ for the decorati of 
Her Majesty has approved the 1 
2,7001. has already been voted ‘ to 
models for the statues ; and 





to er) 


ons 


the 
sculptors have been selected to execute the 
Thomas, J. E. Thomas, P. M‘Dowell, R. 
Woodington, H. Timbrel), J. S. Westm 
Thornycroft, F. Thrupp, and A. H. Rit 
artist has two statues. 


of 
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MUSIC. 
MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Boru Her Majesty’s Theatre and the 
Opera House have closed for the season, 
“‘stars’’ are off to display their 
other audiences. Financialists say 
prietors of both houses congratulate th 
the success that has greeted them. 
holders of superior music, can surel 











} 





in musical 
The Gloucester Journal supplies us 
lowing details regarding the forthcoming fes 
The principal performers already engaged 
celebrated contralto, Mademoiselle Alboni; 
great basso, Herr Staudigl; Miss Dolby, the Misses 

and A. Williams, Mrs. Weiss, M 
T. Williams, Weiss, &c. The festival 
four days in September. On the first 
the course of divine service, Handel’s 
te Deum,”’ Blessed 


th 
i 


1S 


. Ww ll occl 
morning, 
‘* Dett 

is He,’’ 


ms, will be 


Dr. Boyce’s anthem, ‘ 
coronation at 
performed. On the second morning, 
Mlijah will be given. On the third mornin 
will be a selection from Handel, Haydn, } 
ven, &c. On the fourth and | morning 
formance at the cathedral, Hand Ve 
be given. At the first evening concert, 


Mendelssohn's 


r th 
? 
r€ 





per- 
h will 
Mendel- 
1, witha 


second and third 


ssl 


ssohn’ s Walpurgis Night will be performec 
selection. 


miscellaneous The 
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concerts will be wholly miscellaneous. The band | 
will be numerous, including the principal artistes 
of the Royal Italian orchestra, and the chorus will 
number upw urds of 200 voices, a large portion of 
them from the different choral bands of the metro- 
polis, and the remainder from various provincial 
choirs. Messrs. Townshend, Smith, and Dove, 
the organists of the Hereford and Worcester Cathe- | 
drals, will preside at the organ and piano. The} 
fine old organ in Gloucester -Cathedral has been 
very considerably enlarged by the introduction of 
upwards of a thousand additional pipes, giving an 
immense increase of power. The work has been | 
done by Mr. H. Willis, organ builder, of London. | 
As Gloucester can now be approached by the direct 
railroads from town, Birmingham, Worcester, Bris- 
tol, Bath, Cheltenham, &c. there will be, no doubt, 
with the musical i 








a brilliant meeting, attractions 


provided by the committee of management. 





ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


A MILESTONE. 


CAMPBELL. 


BY CALDER 


—showing on its face 
th no ton 


I love a Milestone 
The cheerful words it } 











lessening space 

1 recurrence en tired travellers trace 
In fancy, pictures fair of bread and butter, 

In invigoratir e m bath 

For aching feet 















Flung thro’ the hedge across I 
By the keen gusty gale,—they reck not; t 
Gather encourag nt at every mile, 

: hr 














Seeking with eager e beside the way 
For the inspiriti ne, whi ke a smile 
On a physician’s face—kind words doth seem to say! 
TOURNAL OF SCIENCE, &c. 





METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE | 
COMPANY. 


BEFORE we procee rdance with yur pro- 





fits reasonably to be 


undertaken this 


mise, to shew what 
expt cted by the ¢ ympany that has 
great national enterprise, we are desirous of correct- 
ing an error into which we fell in our number of the 
7th inst. as to the pr . 
ket gardens in the neig 
case proves to be very much bet 

We are assured by some of the market gardeners 
that we had considerably understated the cost of 





cost of manuring the n 





yourhood of London. 
ter than we had stated. 


manuring by the pr t system, and consequently 
the profit that must 
the Sewage Manure. We 


was from 15/7. 


accrue from the introduction of 
had that the an- 

to 20/. It appears, how- 
ever, from the estimates sent to us by some of the 
most extensive bs of the 
metropolis, that the lowest annual cost to them per 
acre of manure is 24/ nd that it varies from 
that to 37/.—the latter being more frequently the 
charge than the former. 

We may now assume that we have shewn beyond 
question : 

]. That Manure 
properties beyond any other. 

2. That manure in a fluid state is not only 
efficient, but is most cheaply conveyed to the farm 
and laid upon the soil. 

3. That there is no more difficult; 
conveyance of the sewage water of London into the 
country than in the present conveyance of the clean 
water out of the country into London, and that it 
may be effected by the same means, and at the 
same expense. 

4. That the cost of sewage 


said 


nual cos 





gardeners in 


- 4/8. a 


Sewage possesses fertilizing 


most 





ty or cost in the 


ve manure to the mar- 
ket gardener and farmer, as conveyed by this Com- 
pany, will be in proportion to the 
solid manure as sixpence to t 
5. That one peculiar advant 
manure is, thatit furnishes a supply of water during 
the summer season—a supply which, in seasons of 
drought, will be invaluable. 
it only remains now to shew h 
advantages to the gardener, the farmer, and the 
country will be accompanied with corresponding 
profit to the shareholders. 
The estimates we are 


present cost of 





of the sewage 





yw these enormous 


about to submit to our 


readers have been prepared with great care from 


| Connecting same, and apparatus .......... 


|} tended to be 


the evidence of Mr. Mywne before the Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill of 1846, with such modifications 
and additions as may be necessary to carry out the 


additional works contemplated by the amended Act | 


of last session. The invested capital will be as 


follows :— 


£& 8. d. 
Cost of constructing the sewer to Stanley 
MMOD vicneicpescthcndasseeraens ‘viens 29,696 19 
Two 50-horse steam engines, with pumps 
and buildings ...ccsscscscccvesscoccce 12,000 0 0 
Main pipe from Stanley Bridge to Hounslow 48,335 0 0 
Sluice-cocks, &c. &C. .....cccccccccccces . 2,000 0 0 


10,000 0 0 
Purchase of land, office and establishment, 





building, Ke. ......cccccecsscccssevcecs 8,000 0 0 
District and service pipes for 35,855 acres 56,818 12 6 
Stand-cocks and implements...........+.- 12,000 0 0 
Agency, parliamentary expenses, &c. Xc. .. 5,800 0 0 

Total. .5.00060sccecccesseod £184,650 11 10 
Add 10 per cent. for contingencies ........ 18,465 1 2 
Total expenditure........ £203,115 13 0 
EsTiMATE OF ANNUAL OUTLAY. 
Expense of working two Engines of 50 
horse power 4,000 0 0 






5,000 0 0 
6,000 0 0 
10,000 0 0 


Annual repairs 
Management, including offices, salarie 
Wear and tear and labour of distribution 





Total annual expenses....... overece £25,090 0 0 





EsTiMATepD INCOME. 
The above machinery is competent to the 
distribution of 3,588,489 tons of sewage 
manure annually, which, at sixpence per 
ton, will yield arevenue of............. 89,712 4 6 
From this deduct annual outlay as above... 25,000 0 0 





Gross annual profit......... secbesse,. OMe 4.10 
Deduct income-tax, rates, &c. at 2s. 6d. 8,089 0 7} 
Total net annual profit ..........+- £56,623 3 11 





Being a clear annual dividend of TWENTY-SEVEN } 


AND A HALF UPON THE CAPITAL AD- 


VANCED. 
Of course any estimate must be conditional upon 


PER CENT. 


certain contingencies. 
the great pains taken to insure its correctness, it 





will be found that the cost of the original works 
will not exceed the sum we have given; indeed, 
we have every reason to believe, from the ample 








allowance made for each item, and the economy 
hitherto exercised by the directors, that a saving of 
nearly 20,000/. may be effected in the execu- 
tion of the work. Nor can the annual cost much 
exceed the above statement. The only item in the 
whole of those remarkable figures that can be 
questioned is, whether upwards of three millions 
and a half of tons, the works of the 
Company are to be constructed to supply, will be 
purchased at the price named—sixpence per ton. 
But so well aware are the farmers and market gar- 
deners of the great value of this manure, and so 
obvious is the difference of expense between the 
10s. which they now pay and the sixpence in- 
charged by the 
their choice cannot long be doubtful. 
more of the liquid than of the solid manure 
will be requisite for a given quantity of land; 
but, allowance being made for this, the liquid 
cannot fail to recommend itself, on 
the score of economy, to all classes of agri- 
culturists. Indeed, we have no _ hesitation in 
saying that the liquid manure can be conveyed to 
the door of every consumer at the price we have 
given, viz. 6d. per ton. The mode of distribution 
is left for subsequent arrangement with the con- 
sumers, whose convenience we are assured will be 
fully consulted; but from the evidence of Mr. 
Cuapwick before the Select Committee on Me- 
tropolitan Sewage, we have every reason to believe 
that the cost will not exceed one penny per ton, 
exclasive of interest on outlay for supplying the 
the cost given by Mr. Cuapwick is about 


which 


manure 


hose : 
three farthings. 


certain that the market gardeners are eager to ob- 
tain it; they will employ a very large portion of 


the whole supply of which the works are capable. | 


Then, again, what a margin does the above result 
leave for almost any possible error in cost or de- 
mand’! If, instead of three millions and a half of 
tons, but two millions be taken, still there remains 


In this one, we believe, from | 


Company, that} 
Of course | 


But even if the farmers should be | 
slow to accept a novelty, because it is a novelty, it is | 
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|a clear profit of upwards of fourteen per cent. on 
| the capital to be expended in anticipation of the 
whole quantity being taken. 

But as several items in the estimate will be nearly 
| in proportion to the quantity consumed, we may 
| reasonably suppose that, as 2,000,000 tons will re- 
quire only 20,000 acres, there will be a reduction 
of one-third under the head of ‘ service pipes ;’’ 
and although there will not be a corresponding 
reduction in the items ‘‘ cocks, land for stations, 
&c.”’ still there will be some reduction; we may 
{therefore fairly assume that the following will 
| be the probable result, supposing 2,000,000 tons 
| only to be taken :— 





| C w €. 
Sewer to Stanley-bridge, engines, and main 90,031 19 4 

| Sluice-cocks, connecting same, and appa- 

1” SA re ee ne a eee 9,000 0 0 
Purchase of land, office and establishment, 

Re Ay ries 6,000 0 0 

| Service-pipes for 20,000 acres..... 37,879 1 8 
Stand-cocks and implements..... 10,000 0 0 


Agency, parliamentary expenses, &c, &c... 5,800 0 0 


r DOM pecascectnens ese £158,711 1 O 
Add 10 per cent. for contingencies .,., 15,871 2 1 





Total expenditure .... 174,582 3 1 


ANNUAL OUTLAY, 


Expense of working engines ....... eocres . 3,000 0 0 
AUBUEL TOPRIM, G6. 9.0 5 5:5 o0scacnceccvevess 3,000 0 0 
| Management, including offices, salaries, &c. 4,500 0 0 


Wear and tear, and labour of distribution. . 6,500 0 0 


£17,000 0 0 





Total annual expenses. . 














EsTIMATED INCOME. 
2,000,000 tons, at 6d. per ton...........+6% 50,000 0 0 
Deduct for annual outlay, say ............ 17,000 0 0 
| Gross annual profit ............ 3,000 0 0 





Deduct for income-tax, rates, &c. at 28, 4,125 0 0 





Total net income.......ccccecees £28,875 0 0 


| Being an annual dividend of upwards of sixteen and 
a half per cent. on the outlay of 174,582. 3s. ld. 
| to supply 20,000 acres. 

In giving the above estimate, we have taken fully 
into consideration the mutability of human nature, 
for we understand that applications have already 
been made for more than the whole quantity. Sup- 
posing, therefore, the whole quantity to be taken, 
and a return of twenty-seven and a half per cent. 
realised, the shareholders will find their shares of 20/. 
converted into a property of 110/. On the other 
hand, according to the lowest estimate, they would 
be worth 66/. ; and those who have embarked their 
money in the undertaking will but be reaping a just 
reward for having encouraged an enterprise by which 
a nation is to benefit. So thought the Legislature ; 
for, when in the House of Commons it was pro- 
posed to set a limit to the profits of the Company, 
it was instantly answered by the Committee that the 
Company was leading the way in a great experi- 
ment, and was entitled to whatever rewards success 
would yield. 

We have thus endeavoured to bring under the 
notice of our readers the entire plan, in all its prin- 
ciples and details, of the most important enterprise 
this country has witnessed since the introduction of 
the Railroad, and one which, if as successful as all 
who have investigated it anticipate, will open a new 
era to agriculture, and a new and profitable channel 
for the investment of capital. We have sought to 
be as intelligible as the subject will permit, and 
therefore we have abstained from technical language 
and algebraic formulas. We have endeavoured to 
describe plain facts in a plain manner, so as to be 
understood by plain people. We shall be happy to 
render any further explanations to any who may 
desire them, and it is probable that we may hereafter 
return to the subject from time to time to report 
progress, should it be found as interesting to our 
readers as it has proved to all whom accident or 
duty has induced to look into it. 





JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
Sr1r,—On the 26th of May I addressed you on the 
supposed organ and faculty of physical pain (see 
Critic, June 12): I now propose to treat of its lo- 
cality in the head, 
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After satisfying ourselves of the probable existence | 
of the faculty, we might conclude a priori that its 
organ would be found large in women and children. 
Indeed, I think that we might not unreasonably ex- 
pect to find it the best developed organ in the child’s 
head, and nearly the largest in woman’s. We might 
likewise expect to find national differences in its de- 
velopement—small in the Turk, and large in the 
Hindoo. With respect to the lower animals, when 
we consider that many of the carnivora are ex- 
tremely liable to receive physical injury from the ani- 
mals they prey upon, we ought not to expect to find 
it large in them, for if it were, their lives would be 
one continual struggle between hunger and the desire 
to shun physical injury. Amongst dogs there are 
great extremes in their endurance of pain. The bull- 
dog has been known to suffer his feet to be cut off 
without relinquishing his hold; while the spaniel, 
the grevhound, and other varieties, yelp most 
lustily on having their ears pulled, and the cur 
verbially sensitive. Now, < e who have love of 
approbation large will be cautious of incurring cen- 
e, and those who have self-esteem large will be 
cautious of compromising their dignity, and those 
who have the love of property large will be cautious 
of losing it, we _— conclude that those who have 
the organ of pé iin large will be cautious in the using 
of sharp tools, and seldom cut or injure themselves— 
cautious in walking in the dark, up a ladder, or on 


will 
vill 
is pro- 


rT: 





108¢ 





Sur 


the roof of a house, and seldom fall and hurt them- 
selves—extremely tisald, and fearful of exposing 
themselves to physical danger 





If we look in the head for a part that shall answer 
all these expectations, I think we shall look in vain 
in any other place than that now occtpied by the 
organ of Cautiousness (12); and so far as my obser- 
vations go, its development corresponds accurately 
with the sensitiveness and endurance of physical pain. 





It is certainly the largest organ in the child’s head, 
and the child as certainly excels the adult in sensi- 
tiveness to pain 

With respect to the func t present attributed 


to the part of the head now called Cautiousness. I 










intain that there is no occasion whatever for a 

1 faculty of ( iow If we see a man 

ing himself to acquire property, we attribut e his 
endeavours to the love of pre perty; and if we see him 


iself to loss of property, I do 


exerting hin 


prevent the 






not see that we at case to attribute his 
exertions to the stim: her 

propensity 1 nd unplea- 

And w points ou 





some future 








y a 
pleasant state by d ing now whi in 
our power, we sh prompted to do it by that 
propensity; and whenever the intellect points out 
that at some future time a propensity may be in an 
unpleasant state, if something be not done, we shall 
be vom pted by "that propensity to do it without a 
special faculty for that purpose. If a propensity can 
stimulate us to take measures for sect uring its happi- 


ness, it can also stimulate 
prevent its unhappiness. 
Speaking of this part of the brain, Mr. Compr 
says, ‘*Dr. SPURZEIM names it ‘ Cautiousness,’ 
which appellation I retain as sufficiently expressive, 
although the primitive feeling appears, on a rigid 
analysis, to be simply fear.”” Now nothing appec 


to | 


hil 


us to tal 





measures to 
















me more u sophical than to suppose 
we have a special faculty and organ of hope or of 
fear. I maintain that the agreeable and disagree 
able mental states, which we call hope and fear, 
are felt in each and in all a Ae propensities. 
A darling child is attacked wi a fever, which 
threatens to prove fatal ; this prove 3s a disagreeable 
state of mind in the mother, which we call fear. A 


ch 
favour of 
of mind; 





better takes place ’ appearanc = are in 
a recovery ; this produces an agreeable state 
which we call hope. Now, are we to sup- 

















pose that ‘‘ philoprogenitiveness ’’ will not be ia an 
agreeable state until ft complete of the 
child, or in a disagr ile state until its death? That 
probability of dey privati on or grati f th 
various ities has no effect and 


propens 








Happiness consists in the harmonious gratification of 
all the faculties ; and the very essence of gratifica- 
tion activity.” ‘‘ The muscular says 
Dr. A. Come, “is gratified hy motion, and pleasure 
arises; the eye is gratified by looking at external 
objects ; combativeness, by overcoming opp 
destructiveness, by the sight of destruction and the 
infliction of pain; benevolence, by the relief of suf- 
fering ; hope, by looking forward to a happy futurity; 
‘autiousness, by acertain degree of uncertainty and 
anxiety, &c.’’? So uncertainty and anxiety are grate- 
ful, pleasant states of mind: henceforth, let no one 
complain of misery; there is always one source of 
gratification open to him; he may always procure 
the pleasure of anxiety. If anxiety comes 
without exertion, s little will bring it. Go to sea 
in an unseaworthy ship, and you may be most delight- 
fully uncertain ae er will arrive at your destined 
port or not. Makea number of pills of bread, put 


is 


system,”’ 


sition ; 





you 


arsenic in one of them, shake them up, and then take 
one out and swallow it; you will then be in a most 
delightful state of anxiety and uncertainty as to 
whether you are poisoned or not. This method ad- 


mits of complete adaptation to any sized organ of 


the ‘‘ love of anxiet The harmless pills may be 





as a thousand to aaa or as one to a thousand, ‘and 
the pleasure will not be at all interfered with by the 
organ of ‘the love of life,’’? as that organ is only 
disagreeably active after death. I do not perceive 


how I can have misunderstood the Messrs. COMBE, 
and yet it is difficult to suppose them capable of as- 
serting that anxiety is pleasure—that uncertainty is 
gratifying. Other phrenc logists, considering it still 
as an organ of Cautiousness, have considered its plea- 








. Li 
sant state to consist in a feeling of security. hat 
| when we stand on the sea-shore, and see its waves 
| lashed into a rage, the mental pleasure on a scting 
that we are not exposed to its fury is felt in the n 





that th ed by thi If this | 
be the case, t ra of ‘+ the love of} 
life ’’ cannot be i li ate until after we | 
are dead, which will be consoling to us ip proportion 


as we believe it. 
This organ 
surdity ; for as 





of cautiousness 


it was thoucht tl 


led 





its proper function 


was fear, fear must be, to a certain extent, an agree- 
able sensation, 

Mr. Compe, in endeavouring to solve the enigma 
proposed by Hume, says, ‘ Eacl ) prope nsity and sen- 


timent may be ca 





ed into action by presentation of 


to much ab- 


its object, and when active, the corresponding feeling | 


or emotion attends it in virtue of its constitution. 


| 
| 





_ 





in question ; this ie ars more rat Now I 
contend that in such ease the pleasure would be felt 


in bi ge ve organ of the love o 








pain, which organ we migh the organ of the 
** Love "al Security fre I injury,” and, « 
sequently, from physi pain 

Cautiousness and Secretiveness are very frequently 
large or small together, and their functions have been 


the adoption of 


that for 


, e 7 
1 confounded ; 
inded would 





27, 1847 
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a book kept at Tae Critic Offi wl these particu- 
la ver nd which con 
an } nt imperti t curiosity, a fee ot 
half-a-crown for each in juiry must be paid to the pub- 
lisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amount in- 
close 1.) 
1028. Extract fr h ister Of the BuriAt, or an 
AFFIDAVIT I rE of the Deatn, of WiLLiam 
HI, formerly of Ballymacrocy rick, and | 
viously of Athlaca, same county, ger it] eman, one of 
the lives inserted (in 9) in a lease for lives of an 
estate near Croom, Limerick. Reward. 
1029. Heir-at-Law of Epwarp Hen ey, who is sur 
posed to have emigrated to America about eighty- 


rried a widow lad 
t sixty-seven or seventy- 
vantage 


seven years since, 
named Rose, and 
seven years sinc 








rething to ad 





1030. CATHERINE REYNOLDS (formerly Catherine Broom 
wife of George Reyn , formerly 
and afterwards a corporal in the 






























Something to advantage. 
1031. Herr-at-Law of Jos1an MorGan, who died at Cal- 
itta about the year 1806. 

1032. xt oF Kin of MarGaret BispnaM, late of Kirk- 
ham, Lancaster, spinster, died July 31, 1830. Some- 
thing to advantage. 

1033, Perer Gipson, who, in the Spring of 1834, was work- 
ing as a carpenter and foreman of a job at Brixton- 
hill, Surrey, and has not since been heard of by his 
friends. Something to his advantage under his fa- 
ther’s will. 

1034. Next or Kin of Rospert Hazzis, | of The Grove, 
, and of 5 lon, stationer, 
lon tl 

1035 TEES of {1AH » mill-n 

ite of High Holborn " rrace, Camden 

‘Town, who died on tt th lay, 18 His 
niece Mrs. Wricut, of k iis nieces in Ber- 
muda; his niece SAarRAn Hurst, then Mrs. Dix; 
his niece Mrs. Compton, of Camberwell; Mrs 
Saran Hutton, of Northumberland; Mrs. Mary 
Porter; his old servant THOMAS ForEeMAN; Jou 


KirkKLESsS; Mrs. GorsHeEp; his servants ANN Bur- 
TON and JANE Buiunt; Mr, Petnam and Janz 
PAINE, 


1036, Herr or Herress-at-Law of ANtnony Hutcuin- 
son, Of Lincoln, millwright, who died in 1796, 


» and the organ of 


not | 











1037. Hx IR-AT-LAW, ex parte maternd, or claiming to be 
e Next or Kin, of Cuartes Cooke, Esq. who 
died lon the 25th of September, 1835, at The Moor 


Holmer, Hereford. 

Miss Cuartorre MITTLEBERGER, a native of Lower 
Canada, who left Montreal many years ago for Lon- 
don, and reported to have been married 

period to a person whose name is un known ; or her 
next of kin. Something to advantag 


1038. 





1039. INFORMATION of the PLAcE or Bur RIAL of JonHN 
Letcu, formerly of the Middle Temple, and son of 
Joseph Letch, who resided at Hornsey. Reward. 

1040. Tuomas M‘MULLEN, who lived formerly at Ludlow 


Salop, and afterwards at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
Something to advantage. 
(To be continued weekly.) 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 

A ‘Caxton Improvement Association’”’ has been 
projected. The plan is, to unite for the 
tion and improvement of the operative printers of 
the metropolis ; and if the promises held out in the 
prospectus be realised, a most useful institution 
will be the result. » subscription is to be but 
quarter, an 1 lectures on the arts and sciences 
available to the 
becoming appropri- 


instruc- 





2s. per 
and teachers of languages are to be 
members. Would it not be 
ation of the sum raising for a Caxton monument if 
such an institution as this were established and 
well endowed ?——Herr Andersen, the Danish 
poet, is at present a tour through Scotland 


on 








He has received invitations from several of the 
Scottish nobil ity, an 1, amon g others, Lord and 
Lady Willoughby de Eresby, at Drummond ¢ astle, 


on his Hi ghlanc i tour.——The Builder announces 
that it is int tended to establish an electric telegraph 


between all the fire-engine stations in the metro- 
polis, so that ha a po breaks out, inf ormati ym 


1 to 


f the fact can instantaneous! 




















all the stat on its Fr any one of them. 
A tel has been for some ti in operation 
through the Box tunnel, for the purpose of giving 
»tice at either entrance, on the approach of an up 
or down train, that the tunnel is clear of all ob 
tructions.——The Society of Antiquaries of New- 
Cc istle h ive applied to the t wh count il fora le 
of the old castle, and for a donation towards putt 
that venerable stronghold in a state of creditabl 
repair. If the application is successful, it is hoped 


that no attempt will be mate to imp 





ose any tax upon 
parties visiting the castle. The bounty of the corpo- 
ration should be bestowed on that ynditi 
——The Nottingham 


of = the Pe opl sg yer ve ere¢ ted by vol int ry con- 


eXpress C m. 


Review announces the openin 
tributions for the education of the working classes 
of Nottingham and its neighbourhood for 
—From Edinburgh, it is stated t Dr. 
yg is to succeed Dr. Chalmers as 
f the Ne w ( y] 
Candlish as Professor of Divinit 
of Russia, during his visit to 
desire to be made acquainted with the history 
es of the Zoological 
lishment in the Regent’s-park he honoured with a 
very careful inspection. 


ibited in 


ever.’ 


t} 
ul 





Cun- 
Principal 
Dr. 
nperor 
England, expressed a 


and 


la 


lege—and to be succeeded by 


y.——The E: 


princip! Society, whose est 
The interest which he then 
; é ve 
has not withou 
mation has just been re- 
Imperial Embassy, that a p 

E uro} yean bis 


been 





ex} the c 
permanent fruits, for 
ceived, through 
of aurochs, or whi only 
exist in the Lithu id been forwarded 
to Memel by the pose command of his Maje sty, 
for the purpose of being delivered to the Society’s 
agent, who has been dispatched to 
The extreme rarity of this animal, 
the present instance being the first in which it has 
been reduced to cay tivity, will render the arrival 
of the imperial gift an object of the greatest value 
to naturalists, as well as a _ of that enlight 





the 


1 
ch now 


ns, 


1 forests, h 





meet them there. 
ind the fact of 


ened 





iberality which is ever ready to assist and reward 
the la bours of any country in the advancement of 
scientific investigation. — A handsdme buildin ry for 
literary purposes has been 1 cently erected at an 








expense of more than 3,000/. the public spirited 
inhabitants of Wisbeach ; own with a population 
of 10,000, and chiefly the commercial 
world as the natural capital of the Fens, or Bedford 
Level, and the most important port in England for 


Masi in 


| the export of wheat. 
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MR. SPENCER T. HALL 

We are happy in being able to inform our 
readers that the health of this gentleman (on whose 
behalf we made, unsolicited by him, an appeal to 
our readers some fortnight ago) is improving. In 
a communication we have received from him, he 
says, ‘‘ I am somewhat better, and able to get out ; 
but I am still suffering severely from weakness and 
pain.’’ Further on, with the sensitiveness of a 
manly mind, he thus expresses himself—‘‘ Though 
grateful for the approbation and regard that has 
been shewn me by the subscribers, it will be my 
desire, as soon as I am able, to repay the public, 
either by lectures or by my pen, for whatever aid I 
may derive through this medium. I am not above 
receiving a kindness in my present circumstances, 
but I trust I am far above looking upon help thus 
afforded me in any other light than that of a loan, 
to be repaid when I am able, either to the contri- 
butors, or to those who are even worse off than 
myself. My pain is very severe to-day or,’’ &c. 
A man in sickness and distress who thus can pre- 
serve a healthy mind, deserves all that sympathy 
can do to restore him. 

Several subscriptions for Mr. Hall have been 
received, aid any others that may be forwarded 
through our hands shall immediately be trans- 
mitted to him. 

The following are the subscriptions received :— 
Dr. Ewes Coke, esq. Brookhill-hall, Notts, 5/.; 
Mr. a 10s. 6d.; Mr. S. D. Saunders, 6s. ; 
Mr. T. W. Saunders, ‘Os. 6d.; Mr. John Wright, 
5s. ; ae: Storer, 5s.; Mr. Sells, 10s.; Mr. Here- 
path, 5s.; Mr. S. Jones, 5s.; Mr. Hazard, 5s. ; 
Mr. T. Hazard, 2s. 6d.; Mr. C. Bourn, Is.; 
Mr. F. Harris, 2s. 6d.; Mr. George B. Dalby, 1/. 

—- i 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Bell’s (T.) The Ruins of Liveden ; with Historical Notices of 
the Family of Tresham, 4to. 6s. swd.—Bree’s (S. C.) Third 
Series of Railway Practice of Great Britain, imp. 4to. 

12s. 6d. cl.—Burns’ Juvenile Library, Vol. V. ‘‘Schmid’s 
Historical Tales,’’ 18mo. 3s. cl. 

Calleott’s (Lady) The Little Bracken Burners, 
12mo. 1s. 6d. el.—Cobbin’s (Rev. J. 
Vol. I. royal 8vo. 12s, cl.—Couch’s (J.) I!lustrations of 
Instinct, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl.—Cowper’s (W.) Poetical 
Works, edited by Rev. T. S. Grimshawe, new edit. Vol. V. 
12mo. 3s. cl, 

Darby’s J. Key to the Difficult Parts of his Arithmetic, 
12mo. 3d. cl._—Denham’s (Rev. r) Spelling and 
oo “Hg Book, Part I. 3rd edit. 12mo. 1s. 6d. el.—Dic- 
tionary (The) of Flowers, by the Editor of the Florist’s 
Journal, 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd. 

Edward’s (Rev. J.) Practical Introduction to English Com- 
position, 5th edit. 12mo, 2s. cl.—Encyclopredia Metropo- 
litana, Vol. I. reissue, ‘‘ Mental Philosophy,’’ complete, | 
imp, 4to. 21s. cl. 

Fielding’s (T. H. 


2nd edit. 
Domestic Bible, 


On the Knowledge and Restoration of 
Old Paintings, 12mo. 4s. cl.—Fortune’s (R.) Three Years’ 
Wanderings in China, 2nd edit. 8vo. 15s. cl. 

Galignani’s New Paris Guide, new edit. with Maps and 
Plates, 18mo, 10s. 6d. bd.—Ditto, with Maps only, 18mo. 
7s. 6d. bd. 

Heinrich Stilling, abridged by Wright, 24mo. 2s. cl— Hogg’s 
Weekly Instructor, Vol. V. roy. 8vo. 4s. 64. cl.—Hop- 
wood’s (Rev. H.) Child’s Geography, 18mo. Is. cl. 
Horst’s Paradise of the Christian Soul, 12mo. 6s. cl.— 
Houlditch’s Hymns for Young Minds, sq. 32mo. 1s. swd. 

James’s (Rev. J. A.) An Earnest Ministry the Want of the 
Times, 2nd edit. feap. 8vo. 4s. cl.—Jay’s (Rev. W.) Works, 
Vol. VI. ‘‘ The Christian Contemplated,’’ new edit. post 
are 7s. 6d. cl.—Jones on the Trinity, new edit. 18mo. 

. 6d. cl. 

Lei ich ardt’s (Dr. L.) Journal of an Overland Expedition in 
Australia in 1844-5, 8vo. 16s. cl.—Ditto, Arrowsmith’s 
Maps to, Three Large Sheets in 8vo. cloth cover, 9s.— 
Lenny’s Questions to Tytler’s Elements of General His- 
tory, 2nd edit. 8vo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Manning’s (Rev. H. E.) Sermons, Vol. III. 2nd edit. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. bds.—Mortimer’s (Rev. George) Life and Letters, 
compiled by Rev. J. Armstrong, B.A. 12mo. 5s. cl.— 
Moseley’s (Rev. W. W.) The Quantity and Music of the 
Greek Chorus discovered, 8vo. 5s. cl.—Murray’s Home 

and Colonial Library, Part XLIX. ‘‘ The Wayside Cross ; 
or, the Raid of Gomez,’’ by Capt. E. A. Milman, post 
8vo, 2s. 6d. swd. 

National (The) Cyclopzedia, ‘‘ Knight’s,’’ Vol. II. 8vo. 5s. 
cl.—Notices of the Viceroyalty of the late Earl of Besbo- 
rough, 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Parley’s Tales about Animals, 


10th edit. 16mo. 7s. 6d. 
el.—Parlour (The) Library, Vol. VII. ‘‘ Grattan’s High- 
ways and Byways,’’ 12mo, Is. bds.—Perey’s (Hon. J. W.) 
Romanism as it exists in Rome, edited by J. O. French, 
crown 8vo, cl.—Players (The); or, the Stage of Life, by 
T. J. Serle, esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds.—Por- 
quet’s (L. F. de) First French Reading Book, 16th edit. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.— Ditto, Parisian Phraseology, 18th edit. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Ditto, Nouvelles Conversationes Pa- 
risiennes, 7th edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Portraiture of a 
Christian Lady, 12mo. 4s, 6d. cl.—Prophet (The) of Gali- | 
Jee, post 8yo. 6s. cl. 


sq. 


5s. 


| Reeve’s (S. 


| Mr. J. 
| street; 


| evil effects of youthful folly and excess. 
| gether treated in a very superior manner, 


| also from Messrs. 


| clergyman.’ 


A Voice from the North, 12mo. 5s. cl. 

tev. G.) A Missionary Poem, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.— 

Shelley’s (Percy Bysshe) Life, by T. Medwin, 2 vols. post 

21s. cl.—Speed’s (W.) T cle s for ascertaining ot 
Weight of Cattle, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Steward’s (Rev. G. 
Baptism, and the Offices of the Church of England, 12mo. 
3s. cl.—Strickland’s (Miss A.) Historical 
trious British Children, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. ; 

Trench’s (Rev. R. C.) Notes on tie Miracles, 
12s. bds. 

Young (The) Authoress, by Rose Allen Hendrick, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Zenon, the Martyr, by the Rev. R. Cobbold, 2nd edit. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s. cl. 


Sandford’s 


Svo. 


3s. cloth gilt. 
new edit. 8vo. 





Co Readers and Correspondents. 


P,P.’ (Newcastle-upon-Tyne.)—The communication is, 
with thanks, declined. 

“P. Y.Q.”’ A reply to the last query, it will be seen oncon- 
sideration, wi!l answer the three first. Our advice is, that 
our corresponde nt read Phillips, Buckland, and Legell’s 
works, from which he wiil gather the latest and best opi- 
nions on the subjects which his anguirts es relate to. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SSENCE OF LIFE.— This Valuable 
‘4 Medicine, which for nearly » century has maintained | 
so high a reputation in Germany and other parts of the Con- 


tinent as to have met with the protection of Imperial and | 


Bavarian privileges, can now be obtained in London. It was 
discovered by Dr. Kiesow, 
burg, and Counsellor to ‘the King of Bavaria; and as an 
effectual remedy in removing the various diseases incident to 
the abdominal viscera, it stands unparalleled. 
dyspepsia or indigestion, which tends generally to headache, 
giddiness, or nervous debility, it yields immediate relief, 
Further particulars may be learnt in a medical treatise, 
gratis, upon its uses, at the depot, 46, Upper Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square, where it is sold in bottles at 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d. each; and of Messrs. Barclay and Co. 95, 
ringdon-street ; Messrs. Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford-street ; 
Johnston, 68, Cornhill; Mr. J. Sanger, 150, Oxford- 
and by all chemists and patent medicine vendors 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


DOWNIE and CO. Sole Agents, » by Appointment. 





Just publ ished, 16th thous: walt in a sealed envelope), with 
twenty-five coloured engravings, price 2s. 6d. or post paid, 
to any address, for 3s, 6d. in postage stamps, or post- 
office order, 

MEDICAL TREATISE, entitled “SELF- 
PRESERVATION,”’ on the SECRET INFIRMI- 

TIES and DISORDERS of YOUTH and MATURITY. 

Illustrated with Twenty-five Coloured Plates, on the Ana- 

tomy and Physiology of the Organs. With practical ob- 


servations on the Treatment of Nervous Debility, Local and | 


Constitutional Weakness, and other Diseases. 

3y SAMUEL LAMERT, Consulting Surgeon. 
9, Bedford-street, Bedford-square, London; Matriculated 
Member of the University of Edinburgh, Honorary Member 
of the London Hospital Medical Society, Licentiate of Apo- 
thecaries’ Hall, London, &c. &c. 


‘This is decidedly the most scientific and yet most in- | 


telligible work of the kind we have ever yet perused ; and 
the engravings and explanations which accompany it present 
a moral and highly instructive lesson, by delineating the 
The subject is alto- 
and the author 


being a legally qualified medical man, we recommend his 


| work to public notice with the utmost confidence.’’—Rail- 


way Bell. 

Published by the Author, and may be had at his residence ; 
Kent and Richards, 52, Paternoster-row, 
and Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford-street ; or will be sent post- 
paid, direct from the Author’s residence, in a sealed enve- 
lope, by enclosing 3s. 6d. in postage-stamps. 





Just publi shed (the 30t th thousand) illustrated with numerons 
anatomical engravings, and in a sealed envelope, price 
and sent free for 2s. 6d. in postage stamps, 


MEDICAL TRE ATISE, entitled “MAN- 


= HOOD,” addressed to those suffering from Nervous 

Debility or Mental Irritation ; 

riage and the treatment of those diseases resulting from 

excess, climate, or too close application to study, with ex- 

planatory cases, &c. 

By J. L. CURTIS and CO. Consulting Surgeons, 7, Frith- 
street, Soho-square, London. 

To be had of the Authors, at their residence; 
Strange, 21, — rnoster-row ; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; 
Mann, 39, Cornhill, London; Guest, Birmingham; T. 
Sowler, 4, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester; G. Phillip, South 
Castle-street, Liverpool; W. and H. Robinson, Booksellers, 
Edinburgh; Campbell, 136, Argyll-street, Glasgow; and 
all Booksellers. 

REVIEWS OF THE WORK, 

** We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
of society by whom the book will not be found useful, whether 
such person hold the relation of a parent, a preceptor, ora 
—Sun, 

‘* A perusal of this work will easily distinguish its talented 
authors from the host of medical writers and medicine ven- 
dors whose 
decently thrust before the public. Its originality is apparent, 
and its perusal breathes consolation and hope to the mind 
of the patient.’’—Naral and Military Gazette. 

Hours of consultation from 10 till 2. Letters must 
contain the usual fee of 1/, 


9s, 


also, 


Tales of Illus- | 


an eminent physician of Augs- | 


In all cases of | 


Far- | 


with observations on Mar. ' 


pretensions to cure all diseases are daily so in- | 


| i Aree AGE.—One-half of the World are 
| desolately single, and the other, supposing them 
| married, questionably contented. Diifidence, or a sense of 
| right, determine the forme r, and miscalculated hopes embit- 
| ter the latter. The solitary one may shield himself under 
| the plea of caution and worldly prudence, and the indissoluble 
| uncompromising hurry; but the truth lies deeper. 
Physical incapacity, and broken health, are the great hin- 
drances to domestic ha appiness and social content. The 
dowry should not be the only settlement. Honour and jus- 
| tice demand that health should form an item in the compact; 
| it alone dignifies the alliance. Blighted hopes or neglect 
| wound more sorely than poverty or misfortune. Reader r, if 
| these surmises concern you, procure Dr. CULVERWELL’S 
| little M EMOIRS “On Single and Married Life,’? pub- 
| lished in 2 vols. 1s, each by post, in stamps, 1s. 6d. each). 
Let no imaginatively refined or prudish feeling deter you, by 
| their titles, nor be hind red by Dae ae of their 
| supposed contents from obtaining the They are not in- 
| tended, certainly, for mere idle ce Poe but for the closet. 
| perusal of those more deeply interested, to whom they are 
| offered as antagonistic to the empyrical trash put forth on 
| the above subjects, by unqualified authors, which, alone or 
together. are a disgrace tothe age. Furthermore, two other 
little publications claim your attention (same price, Is. each, 
by post, Is. 6d.) called ‘‘ What to Eat, Drink, and Avoid,’’ 
| and “ How to he Happy.” They are not merely pamphlets, 
but equal in quantity to a library volume; nor are they the 
mere e phemeral scribb blings of the hour, but the study of the 
| author’s life, who owes his present existence, health, and 
| position to the observance of the maxims he would inculeate 
¢ —to do unto others as he would be done unto—to live after 
| Nature’s laws—and to keep always on the ‘‘ sunny side of 
| the way.’”? The above works may be had of Sherwood, 23, 
aternoster-row ; Carvalho, 147, Fleet-street ; Mann, 39, 
Cornhill; Nalson, 457, West Strand; or direct (by post or 
otherwise) from the author (who may be conferred with per- 
| sonally, mornings and evenings), 10, Argyll-place, Regent- 
| street, and all booksellers, 


’ 


ASSAF RAS C HOC OL ATE 
a Dr. DE LA MOTTE’S NUTRITIVE, HEALTH. 
| RESTORING, AROMATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from 
the Nuts of the Sassafias Tree, and Sold by the Patentee, 
| 12, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 

This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the Sassa- 
fras Root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 

(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 

| for bres ikfast and evening repast, to promote digestion and 
to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast 

| and supper, may in a great measure he attributed the fre- 

| quency of cases of ve stion generally termed bilious. It 
has been found high! boy sneficial in correcting the state of 
the digestive organs, . from whence arise many diseases 

| such as eruptions of lee hin gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. 
In cases of debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of 
the liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costivene s, 
&c. and in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended. 





THE GREATEST SALE OF 
ANT MEDICINE iN THE GLOBE. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


THE FARL OF ALDBOROUGH CURED OF A 
LIVER AND STOMACH COMPLAINT. 
Eetract of a Letter from the Earl of Aldborough, dated 
Villa Messina, Leghorn, 2\st February, 1845. 

Sir,—Various circumstances prevented the possibility of 
my thanking you before this time for your politness in send- 
ing me your Pills as you did. I now take this opportunity 
of sending you an order for the amount, and, at the same 
time, to add that your Pills have effected : a cure of a disorder 
in my Liver and Stomach, which all the most eminent of the 
Faculty ai home, and all over the Continent, had not been 
able to effect; nay! not even the waters of Carlsbad and 
Marienbad. I wish to have another Box, and a Pot of the 
Ointment, in case any of my family should ever require 
either. 

Your most obliged and obedient servant, 

To Professor Holloway (Signed) ALDBOROUGH. 

These truly invaluable Pills can be obtained at the Estab- 
lishment of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand (near Temple- 
bar), London ; and of mest respectable Vendors of Medicines 
throughout the civilised World, at the following prices— 
Is. 1d. 2s. Od. 4s. Gd. 11s. and 33s. each box. ‘There 
is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the Guidance of Patients in every 
disorder are affixed to each box. 


22s. 





INSOLVENCY IN THE COUN 
In the Press, 
NHE LAW and PRACTICE of INSOL- 
VENCY and BANKRUPTCY in the COUNTY 
COURTS, under stat. 10 and 11 Vict. c. 102, comprising—the 
Statutes; the Cases decided upon them to the present time ; 
the Orders; and the Forms as adapted to the change of 
Jurisdiction. Being the Third Edition of HOMES’S Insol- 
vent Acts, one of the series of the Luw Times Editions of 
Important Statutes. Price 6s. 6d. boards; 8s. 6d. bound ; 
and Qs. 6d. interleaved. 
Law Tims Office, 29, Essex-Street, Strand. 


YTY COURTS, 
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